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FOR EVER. 





BY J. Cc. McC. 





For ever !—oft how lightly spoken ! 
Softly breathed by lips we love : 

Words that tell of faith unbroken, 
Changeless as the stars above. 

But, alas ! those links must sever, 
Which we fondly hope will last ; 

And our hearts confess, for ever 
All our joy on earth is past. 


For ever !—what a world of feeling 
Lies within those simple words— 

To the raptured soul revealing 
All that life of bilss affords. 

But, alas ! e’en while they linger 
On the lips we hold so dear, 

Fate doth lift.ber warning finger, 
Teaching is that change is near. 


For ever !—‘tis a dream of heaven ! 
Such as none on earth can know, 
For true happiness is given 
Notto any here below, 
But beyond this world of sighing 
Realins there are of peace and rest, 
Where in Joy and love undying 
We for ever shall be blest. 
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CHAPTER IV.—[CONTINUED.|] 


SHOULDN'T dislike being an engine 
| driver,’ I thought to myself, as I leaned 
iy artwns on the rail outside the door of the 
signal-box. 

“What a tool I was notto go in for it, in- 
stead of settling down into this machine- 
like life! Kush and dash along on a fast 
train, day after day—what a life !” 

Then, asthe train came nearer, I got 
thinking, about how exciting it would be to 
drive a fast mail in the night. 

And asI learned there, staring at the 
round end of the coming engine, it seemed 
to exercise quite a fascination on me, hold- 
ing ine like, so that I felt I couldn't stir; 
and I seemed to realize how it was that 
poor fellows on the line were sumetimes 
cut to pieces, not being able to get out of 
the way, even when they saw 9 train 
coming close upon then. 

It was now abouta couple of hundred 
yards away; and in another minute it would 
be turned off the rails it was on, and sweep 
away to the left, leaving the line free tor the 
-uineral to back on to it, drop a truck or 
two, and then goon itsown way after it, 
slowly. 

I do not know how it was, or what it was 
induced me to move. 

1 only know that I was leaning there on 
that rail, fascinated like by that train, when 
romething seemed to urge me to look 
through the window into the signal-box, 
when, with the rush and roar of the train in 
ny ears, I seemed to give a hoarse cry, and 
leap in through the open window to seize 
one of the iron levers. 

It was all like adream, and as if I was 
acting without being controlled. 

There was a horrible buzzing in my ears, 
and the noise of the passing train was like 
thunder; and I had caught and dragged at 
that iron bar, wrenching it down as the 
train thundered by. 

Then the knowledge that, if [ had 
caught it in time the whole treight of 


not 
pas- 


eral trucks, turned ime sick. 


‘aught at Jainses Guiminer, as he rose 
cared, sieepy way frou floor and 
[I fell heavily, wit erything & 
Diank. 


It was the whistling of the mineral en- 
gine that seemed to rouse ine, and Isat up 











on the floor, feeling sick and strange, to see 
James Gummer busy with point and signal 
lever, letting the mineral on to the regular 
line. Five minutes after, he was at liberty, 
standing staring, in a pitiful, helpless way, 
at ine. 

We neither of us spoke for a few noments 
and then it was I. 

You were asleep, Jein,"’ I said. 

Heo moved from one foot tothe other, and 
his face was ghastly white while he picked 
at his buttons with his nervous fingers. 

“Another moinentand if I hadn't come 
there would have been as horrid a pitch-in 
as there’s ever been on this line.”’ 

“IT wasn’t asleep, John Black. I—” 

“Don’t shuffle out of it with a falsehood,” 
I cried, half beside myself with rage. 

“You were asleep. I saw you lying there 
as I looked throngh the window. Heavens, 
it was little less than a miracle that I did!” 

“Don't split on me, John Black. Don’t— 
don't, for Heaven's sake split on me! If 
Tod hears of it he'll report it, and I’m 
ruined for life,"’ he cried, wringing his 
hands. 

“‘T was asleep—fast asleep; but I couldn't 
help it—I couldn’t on my word. If my 
own lite depended on it, John Black, I 
couldn't have helped it.’’ 

“Your life!’’ I said bitterly—‘‘why, there 
were the lives of a hundred people depend- 
ing on it.” 

“Yes, yes—I know,”’’ he said, crying like 
achild: “but I had been fighting against it 
with all my night. I’d walked about, beat 
myself, washed my face, smoked, done 
everything I could, inate, but the feeling 
was too inuch for me. You'll have it your- 
self some day, and then you'll know.” 

“I do know,” | said, ‘but I've always 
fought it down.”’ 

“The hours are too long, inate—they are 
indeed,’’ groaned the poor fellow. ‘You 
know they are. Here I was, regularly beat 
out; and I tell you, mate, | dropped asleep 
almost without knowing it. Once I ineant 
to lie down for ten minutes,and then get up 
but I wouldn't do that; and when at last I 
sat down with my tace against the cold iron 





levers, 1 suppose the sleep overcame ime.” 

“You area pretty fellow to trust with | 
such a duty," I said, contemptuously. | 

“Don't be hard on me, John Black," he | 
said ineekly. 

**You can hold up against the drowsiness | 
I dare say ; but some tine or other, when | 
you’ve had extra duty,or are not so strong, 
or been troubled with anxiety, you may 
give way. You won't report me though." 

“I must,” I said—“how can I help it ?”’ 

“Don'’t—pray, don't,”"’ he said throwing 
himself on his kneesto me. “I’ve a wife 
and six iittle ones, John Black, and if you 
report ne you take the bread out of their | 
mouths, 

“You know Tod willl show no mercy; 
and as to the board, I shall be a marked 
inan.”’ 

‘But the public safety,'' I replied speak- 
ing hard, but feeling as softasa woman. | 
“It will be a bitter lessun to me for life, 
John Black,” he said, getting hold of my 
hand ; ‘‘you can't think what I felt then. If 
tnere had been an accident, John Black, I 
should have gone and hung myself; for I 

could never have faced the world.”’ 

“But you'd left your poor wife and chil- 
dren to face it, you mean scoundrel, you,” 
I cried savagely, for I was angry with mny- 
self for being so weak. 

“There, go hore and get your breakfast, 


| Jem.” 
sengers would have been dashed a wreck 
against the hind part of the standing min- 


“And you won't report me?” 
‘““No,”’ I said, shortly. 


I sha’n’t forget the grateful look of joy he 
gave ine as I turned away fr 
y 4 7 nv Tr 7 
ever should be taken wit ar 
horrible drowsiness that is so hard to figh 
against. 
os + * o ro * 


It was a nasty unlucky day that—one of 
those when, as the saying is, it never rains 
but it pours. 

I did not hear Miss Lint come, for I was 
intent upon my work; but I looked up sud- 
denly, tosee that she was there; and as she 
sat up stiffly in her seat it seemed to me that 
she had a nasty malignant look upon her 
face, and it wearied me so, and made me 
feel so nervous that I was afraid of making 
soine mistake with my trains, 

Bell's words kept buzzing in my ears, 
too, and troubled ine more than I can ex- 
plain ; so that at last it was with a feeling of 
thankfulness that I saw the trains pass in 
safety, and the old lady wake up her coach- 
nan and go, leaving me quite fidgety about 
her next coming—so much so, that I felt as 
if'iny nerves must be quite out ot order; 
and I told mnyself that, if this was going on, 
I should soon be unfit to do my work. 

As I said, it never rains but it pours, and 
the whole afternoon I was worried with 
thoughts about James Guinmer, and how I 
ought to have reported his behavior. 

1t seemed now that, by sparing him I had 
taken the responsibility of any accident 
that might happen; and I felt that in the 
future I should never know a moment's 
peace of mind,troubled as I should be about 
the state of affairs in the signal-box when I 
was not there. 

Towards evening I was busy, when I 
heard a mild, deprecatory kind of cough 
outside; but I took no notice, though I 
knew it was Ned Hassall. 

Directly after, there caine a rap against 
the boarded sides, as of some one having 
thrown upa stone, and I looked out. 

He had come up to tell me that he was 
ready to go to his new lodgings at any mo- 
ment, and he ended by wanting to borrow 
a shilling to get brandy. 

I would not give it him, though, for I 
meant him to get used to going without 
money ; 80 1 wrote a line to Mrs. Bell tell- 
ing hertogive him brandy, and then I 
watched the poor, abject-looking creature 
as he shuffled along, wondering how it was 
possible that a man could ever become so 


| changed. 


My worst trouble, though, came that 


| night towards ten, when I was getting very 


tired ; though I had a couple of hours more 
before Gumuner came to relieve me, 

I was watching the needle on one of the 
telegraph dials, which told me to ex- 
pect a message in five ininutes, when there 
was the light of a lantern flashed up against 
one of ny windows, which 
one coming along the line from the station. 


I looked out to see that it was as black aa | 
pitch ; but I knew trom the walk of the 
dark figure who it was, and I leaned out to | 


speak. ‘What is it, Bell ?"’ I said. 

“Old game,” he said witb a laugh. ‘Tod 
savs the number four points want greasing, 
and he sent me to do it.” 


“Might have waited till morning,’ I said | 


quickly. 

“So I thought,”’ replied Bell. 

“He didn’t come and tell me till five 
ininutes before it was time for me to go off 
dutv. Never mind, soon be done.” 

He trudged off amongst the lines which 
run about in all directions between tiny box 
and the station, and I saw his lantern go 
bobbing about, when a click from the tele- 
graph dial took my attention, and they sent 
on word from Beamish that alight engine 
was coining through. 

I made all right for it with signals and 
points, and began to look out for its lights, 
seeing them at last like tiny fire-points, 
which grew larger and larger as the Sight 
that is, one, you know with 


nu 
engine 


ti , 
’ . t r 4 y ) 
Ln—Spu so 


at al tna 


see a iaint Ww giare i wai 


darkest part of the line between me and the 


' station. 
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“What in the world is that 7"’ I muttered. 

I knew the next moment for I bad for. 
gotten. 

It was poor Bell, busy greasing the points; 
and the chances were that be would not 
hear the light engine, which would pass 
over the very part where he was at work. 

Iran down with ny heart beating fast, 
for the train was close at hand. 

“Bell, look out!"' I shouted, for he was 
fifty yards away from me along the line; 
and almost at the same moment 1 tripped 
over somebody lying on the ground appar- 
ently along the line upon which the train 
was coming. 

A strange feeling flashed across me on 
the instant, as I guthered myself up, and 
caught hold-of the figure, which struggled 
to tree itself, us I dragged it from the tine. 
It was either Gummer, who had muistrusted 
me, and was going to try and makean end 
of himself; or else it was Ned Hassall, mad 
witb drink. 

All this took but tmnoments to occur in, 
and asl inastered whoever it was for the 
time being, with a wild shriek the light en- 
gine flew by at a tremendous rate, and as it 
did so, I saw the light on ahead dashed out, 
there was the most horrible scrunching 
noise you could imagine, and | gave quite a 
groan as | loosed iny bold of the dark fig- 
ure, and ran towords wherepoor Bell had 
been knocked down. 

“It's all that scoundrel Tod's fault!" I 
exclaiined, half aloud, as I stumbled on 
along the line ; and in those tew brief mo- 
mens I saw right on ahead—how I must 
bear the news to the poor fellow's wife, 
attend the inquest, and now at once become 
priine mover ina horrible task, at the 
very thoughts of which my blood seemed 


to curdle, 


e * * * e — 


I ran on with iny heart beating painfully 
and the danger signal that I ought to have 
put on after the passing of the engine, and 
the telegraphic tnessage I ought to have 
sent, both neglected. 

“Poor Bell!’ I groaned to inyself, as I 
nearly fell over a point rod, “it's hard to—"’ 

I stopped short, for I almost ran up 
against a dark figure which seemed to start 
up in iny way. 

“That you, John Black?" it said. 

“Bell!” Lexclaimed, joyfully, catching 
his hand. 

‘*] say, that was near, wasn’t it?’’ he ex- 
claimed, with alow chuckle, 

“Near?’’ I said 
killed.’’ 

“Not I,” he said; “I've grown too cun- 
ning. I mever heard it coming, Qhrough.”’ 

“Thank goodness, Bell! I was—there, I 
won't say any more," I cried, half hysteri- 
cally, as I wrung his hand. 

“TI did shout to you; how was it?” 

“Why, it come upon me like a flaan, I 
was stooping about over the points, with the 
lantern set close by me, when I suddenly 
saw the lights, and down I went.”’ 

“Down you went?” 

“Yes, chucked inyself flat on my face,” 
he said, laughing. 

“That comes o' being used to it,’ he 
added, with pride in his tone. ‘Some chaps 
would have been killed.’ 

Then, what was that horrible 
heard ?"’ 

‘*That—that—"’ 
theer was the 





“I thought you were 





scrunch I 


chuckled Bell—*‘that 


lantern. The wheels went 

right over it; and iny!—there will be such 
arow when Tod comes to know—he'll re 
port it 

“Report! T said angrily—“he'’d no busi 
ries Lie Me 1such a task on adar lig 

hn 
‘There go hoine, Bell—never mind 
' nignt.”’ 
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“But the grease box is gone too."’ he said 


feeling about in the dark. 

“Lor a-inussy !—what a row there will 
be! Here's the box,all knocked into matches 
and three pun o' fresh grease spread all 
over the line like butuer. Well, what's 
done can't be undone, can it, eh?’’ 

‘No,” I said. 

“There, go home!’ 

And we : but I suddenly recol- 
lected the man I bad found on the line, 
and I ealled Beil back. 

‘430 and see if Mr. Hassall is at your 
place,” 1 aid; “and come back and tell 
ine."’ 

He ran off, and I hurried baek to my box 
to set my signal—red light danger—and 
telegraph on to the next station why I had 
not sent vord before of the passing of the 
light engine. 


Soon after, Bell caine back, out ot breath | 


with running, and his inessaye satistied ine 
as to whom [had encountered; though I 
had feit pretty sure, for on thinking, I 
knew it could not have been Gutomer. 

“Mr. Hassall's sitting in the front room,"’ 
reported Bell; “looks very queer, and got 
acuton his forehead.” 

“All right Bell,” I said,“I shall be back 
attwelve. Don't let him be out 
sight till I come." 

“Right! said Pell, shortly. 

He left{ me ther to my thoughts—not 


° ; 
yleasant ones, for I knew that I had a terri- | 
| | atonce, ‘you've been a good deal 


that I 
life 
after 


le task on my hands; and I felt 
would have given tive years of my 
never to have seen Ned Hassall, and, 
the mischiet that we had done tor hit 
to have found out iny wooden penitentiary 
by the G. U. HK. line. . 
“[ never remember the time seeming so 
long as it did that night betore 
caine. 

Every sound | heard made me start; for 
I fancied it was Ned Hassall escaped from 
Bell's surveillance, and come down 


himself. 
I got thinkingofthat till I] was worked 
up intoa regular nervous state of trepida- 
tion; and if ever inan was unfit to have the 
charge of signals and points,on the accuracy 
of which depended huinan lives, 1 was that 
man. 
Why, I 
over again, I forgot whether I 
Signal or sent a imessae, and 


was sO nervous that, over and 
hal set a 
did) some 


again and again, to see if they were correct; | 
| cried, earnestly. 


while I nearly torgot others, and had = to 


keep referring to inv instructions. 
You see, for reasons that unyv 


be made 


known to you by and by, [felt that 1 was | 


to extent answerable for Ned [lassall ; and 
now in particular, after IT bad undertaken 
to cure him, and had persuaded him to give 
himself up to my care, | considered that iny 


responsibility was wonderfully increased, | 


I nade sure that it was twelve o'clock a 
dozen times over before I heard an unmis- 
takable footstep on the ballast, and with 
heart beating, 1 rushed 
down the ladder, and caught some one by 
the shoulder, feeling sure that It Was 
Ned. 

“What's the matter?” said Gummer. 

“Anything wrong?” 

“No, no,”’ TI said, huskily. “T hada man 
trespassing onthe line to-nigat, and 1 half 
thought it was he ayain.”’ 

“Oh, you've had him, have you, Mr. 
Black?” he said, following mein the box. 

“Yes, 

“What do you mean? Have 
anybody?" 1 exclaimed. 

“Well, yes,’ he said, thoughtfully. ‘1 
should think every evening that Ive been 
on duty. 


you had 


“Perhaps he thought I was on only to- 


night,’’ he added, meaningly. 
“Why do you say that?’ I asked 
l knew what be would answer. 


though 


“Well, suppose you know who it was?” 
wouldn't | 
come when you were on duty, for tear you | 


he replied; “and of course, he 
should see bhi.w, Mr. Black. FT don’t want 
to pry into other people's business, and I 
don't want to push mysel! forward. 

“Whether he’s your brother or whether 
he ain't, as people says, aln’t mmy concern : 
but it I was you, J should keep a sharp eve 
on bit.’ 

“Tell ine what) you have see il 
hoarsely. 

“Only him coming and trespassing on 
the line, and watching the trains in a queer 
sort of wav, as if he wanted to lay his head 
on the rail, and make an end of bitnself, 
but could not make up his mind to it. 
Sometimes he's got quite excited as he saw 
a train coming, like as if he was 
spring at it. 

“Drink, Mr. Black, drink! It's what that 
there writer said about fire or water—I aint 
sure which—a very good servant 
bad master.”’ 

“Good night, Gummer,” I said, turning 
away. 

“ff you see hiin on the line again, seize 
hold of him directly.” ' 

“He's too artful—he won't stop.” 

“Well, keep him off, I said, 
away. 

“T'im afraid he has a nasty attack threat- 
ening.”’ 

“Good night, Mr. Black,’ said Grurminer, 
And then, as I turned to the door he ran 
after me, and caught my hand in bis. “I 
sha'n't forget your kindness, John Black 
ft sha’n’t indeed, and I hope vou may never 
be overce ii™ ] Wis 

I shook ha } eart \ na irrie 
with i118 ra r f rs i 

samt 


’ " a4 
( my nea 


I said, 


turning 


ul 


ie 
laway 


Hassall, and 1 got 
of se to y n With 


iy 


would be wise 
plans. . ; | 

As I got up to the cottage , I felt that all 
must depend onthe state in which I found 


him. 


of your | 


not | 


Gummer 


once | 
more to the line, to try and make an end of | 


out, halt jumped 


ready to 
| said, laughing; but all 
but a| 
timid, hesitating way; ‘‘but it 


, and, I can’t get away from it. 
| your hand, John. 


THE SATUR 


—~»~—~ 


- _ _—_ —_——__— 


ag 


He was sitting very quietiy by Mrs. 


Bell's fireside, and he gave a nod and a| 


smile. 
‘Began to think you very late, John he 


| said. 


“Une of ny late nights,’ J answered sit- 
ting down tw the little su Jef out for 
me, while Bell went off to “How are 
you ?” I ooutinued. 

‘‘Retter—oruch better,” he said, eagerly. 
“T had a bit of a fall to-night, and cut m 
forehead’’ —here he touched the place. ‘It 
bled a little and I've felt easiersince. Just 
a little taste of brandy, Jobn.” 

I looked at him, and then, with my 


promise in mind, and a strange feeling of | 


doubt troubling me, 1 got out the spirit 
bottle and filleda wine ygiass, when, as 
usual, he poured the liquor down bis throat 
—I can't call it drinking it—and then gave 
a my of sa‘ isfaction. 

“T shall have to go on with it now,’''l said 
to myself—“risk or norisk. If Idon’t give 
it him, heli getit. If he getsit tor bimselt 
he'll grow worse; while if I keep it up, I 
nay be the means of curing bim. 
it.”” 

I sat down opposite to him, ard looked 
him full in the face ; but he, the fine frank, 


big, open-countenanced fellow that he used | 


to be, turned his head aside in a shifty fash- 
lon, and muttered something about it being a 
miserable night. 

“Ned,” I sail, determined to attack him 
on the 
Jine lately.”’ 

“W ho—who toid 
averted bead. 

“Tt does not matter,"’ I replied ; ‘but this 
must be stopped." 

“Yes, ves—ol course,”’ he said, facing 
round, and looking me full in the eyes. 
“Give me atiny drop more brandy, John, 
and Iii tell you all about 2t.”’ 

Il only hesitated mentall-, tor I poured 
him out the spirit directly, and he poured 
it down —the effect being quite wonderful 
to me, for it seemed to give hin strength 


you?" he said, 


| and firmness on the instant. 


“Ab!” he ejaculated, turning his chair so 


| a8 to face ine. 


“Well, we were-talking about iny going 
on the line. [tl be frank with you, John— 
1 did when you were not there.”’ 

“You must have been mad, Ned. Why, 
when I caught you to-night, what could you 
be thinking about?’ 

“T'd got one of my fits on me, John,” 

“There—there, don't look 
man,’ he said, laughing. 

“You don’t imagine that I was thinking 
of putting an end to myself?" 

i tennal at hin strangely, and his jaugh- 
ter was as strange, as he said, looking ner- 
yousty over bis shoulder — 

“No, no, Jobn. Not so bad as that. [t's 
—I—well, look here, old fellow. Im 
rather queer at times. IT can't quite recol- 
lectall, but it bothers ine when it comes.”’ 

“What do you mean ?"" T said. 

“Well,” he whispered, hesitatingly, 


horrified, 


in eget or anything of 
but there's something very strange haunts 
ine, John at times. 

*T can't tell you what it is, till it comes. 
1 could describe it to you then, but as soon 
as it's gone I forget what it’s like,’’ 

“It was time [ took you in hand, Ned," 
I said. 

“Yes, quite John; and you'll cure me, 
won't you, John? But I must have brandy 
—plenty of brandy. It keeps it away.” 

“You shall have plenty of brandy,’ I 
said, bitterly. 

“Shall I, John?—thank you John,” 
said, glancing at the spirit 
his chair, in a frightened 
and taking hold of my arm. 

“T'li tell you—all—all about it. Tm 
inad, John—not in the least; butsometimes 
] believe I'ma little what the Seripture 
calls possessed ——possessed, vou know, but 
only for a time,” 

“G00n,"’ Tsaid watching his blue, erack- 
ed lips, and shaking hands. 

“It'sa demon, John, and vet it isn’t, for 
sometimes it's an angel; but they're so 
rolled,up, and mixed together, that I can't 
separate them, 

‘“They—no, it’s an it--it comes regularly, 
and sits—is there anvthinyg there, John ?— 
look!’ he whispered, with bis hot) breath 
on my ear—“there, sitting on the coalscut- 
tle, with its long, thin) arms hugging its 
knees, and its chin resting upon thein. 
Pah! it’s very loathsomine. Don't you see 
it?’’ 

“Pooh! man, there’s nothing there,” I 
the same my hair 
felt stirred, and a cold chitling shudder ran 
down my back. 

“N-no—it isn’t there now," he said, in a 
does come, 
Let me hold 
Thank you.” 

He took tightly hold of iny hand, sitting 


he 
bottle, shifting 


| panting for a few moments, as 1 more and 


more fully realized the tremendous respon- 
sibility I had undertaken; and I saw how 
helpless I should be taken up, as I was, 
with my duties, 

But I did not flinch, only 
mnind to try and bring hiin 
hood—-I may say to life. 
“It comes very often, John, whatever it 
; and sometimes it’s good, and sometiines 
evil. 

‘But it’s mostly good; and though it is so 


vith l Lihat 


made up 


my 
back to 


thane 
is 


tries to drive ud 
t ait re 7 ar 


2. 
bide a < 


. . Th. 
| ) T) vy 
and sneers and AuYghs at 


shows me what I wasand what | 
have been. 

“I try todrive itaway—I've followed it 
up, struck at it, walked through it; but it 


| still keeps there tormenting me, and it 
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Ith risk | 


with | 


he | 
sleep. 4 
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it tor- 


Jaughs and rolls about as it sees how 
| nents ine. 


| “Then it finishes by telling me what I 


sball be ; and as it tells nie—oh ! John, it’s | 


so horrible !—it nearly maddens ine; for at 
| every word a picture seems w risé, and I 
shiver, and shudder, and beg for mercy. 

But it’s of no use; it goes on till I can bear 

no more, and then it - 

“Of course, you know—"’ I began. 

“Stop a moment,” he whispered, “I 
‘haven't done. I want to tell vou where it 
goes, Where do you think? You'll never 
guess.’ 

“Back into the realm of imagination from 
whence you evoked it,’ I said, trying to 
suuie, but with the weight of iny responsi- 
bility seeming to crush me down. 

“No—no,”” be whispered, “it goes—for 
I've followed it a hundred tumes—it goes 
slowly backwards to the railway, and 
stands grinning atme there, till the fast 
train comes, and then it leaps on to the en- 
gine, and is gone.”’ 

“Well, Ned," I said, quietly, ‘‘of course 

“Give me sometmore brandy, John, or it 
will be here again—quick. I couldn't 
stand it to-night.” 

1 poured him out more, and he tossed it 
| down—I feeling all the while that I was 

certainly going to make his ailment worse 
at first, even it I afterwards brought him 
round, 

“Tinagination, Ned, imagination,” I said, 
| clapping him on the shoulder, 

“Yes, yes—I suppose it is,’ he said, slow- 
ly. ‘But itis very dreadtul, John, when 
one’s imagination gets so solid. I'm better 
now. Brandy is like iife to ime.’ 

‘But it brings those fancies back.’’ 

“No,’’ be said. 

“T think sometimes it 
worse when I don't have 
horrible, isn't it?’' 

“Such a thing as fancy don’t deserve to 
be called horrible,’’ I said, laughing, 
though I was shivering with excitement, 
caused by the thoughts cof my undertaking. 
“Come old fellow, it’s past one 
Let's get to bed. Are you ever thirsty in 
the night?" 

Racked 
plied. 

“It's a torinent.”’ 

“Tim going to put you a tumbler of cold 
brandy and water by’ your side, if you'll 
promise not to touch it till you've had a 


kills them. I'm 
any. It’s very 


with feverish thirst,”’ he re- 


“Pll promise, John—anything,”’ he said. 
*But don’t put water to it—le it be only 
brandy.” 

“Tin your doctor,"’ I said, ‘and I 
do asT like.” 

I filled the tuinbler, and we went up to 
our rooms; where I lay, 1n mine, sleepless 
and feverish, wondering whether evil 
would come ot what I bad done, and whe- 
ther l ought to tell Beil and his wife to 
sleep with their door Jocked; the teimpta- 
tion being on me to get up and secure my 


shall 





as 
he glanced about the place.*] don’t believe | 
that sort; | 





Way, tomy side, | 


not | 


own, only L wouldn't, for very shame— 
feeling that if, in some fit of delirium, Ned 
Hassall did leave his room, I ought to be 
ready, aS I had undertaken such a task, to 
run out on the instant. 

And so the night wore on, with ine 
turning from side to side, listening some- 
times to Bell’s snorts, and 
yet oll Into the strange, feverish sleep from 
which I started up on iny elbow, with the 
impression on me that T had heard Ned get 
out of bed to go in pursuit of the apparition 


| which came to revileand drive him rearly 


miad. 


\| all iny protestations they were full of 
teasing ; and I could see, as the davs wore 
on, how delighted they were, while I grew 
nore Unhappy day by day. 

It was a bittertime for me, and I very 
often took myself to task for being selfish, 
for 1 used to feel that by accepting 


CHAPTER V. 
MY ENGAGEMENT, 
R. STACEY must have said a good 


happy, whilst 
be the sufferer. 

Then I had to take into cousideration 
whether it would be honest of ine to accept 


one only—miyself—would 


| him, feeling as I did; for that there was the 


old love in my heart, I knew but too well. 

To this Tat last gave answer that it was 
ny duty to crush down all selfish old feel- 
Ings; that Ned had loved me—had never 
told me that he loved ime; and that the pro- 
babilities were that I should never see him 
again. 

It was inadness, then, to dwell upon the 
past; and if Il had to make any sacrifice, | 


ouglttodo it freely, unselfishly, for the | 


sake of all. 

As to love—well, perhaps that might coine 
in tine; but if I asked inyself, did I 
Mark Stacey now ? the answer was No—I 
only liked him as a friend. 

And the days glided on happily, when I 
was busied only over the home matters, or 
taking charge of little Vi. ; 

The summer slipped by, and Frank was 
busy over his harvest. ~ 

So was Mr. Stacey, 


eome over to Frank's; and though there 


had been nothing more said, he was evi- 
Dont tes , . : 
dently looked upon by Frank and Kate as 


Iny suitor, and if ever I made any protes- 
Latlons against it, ) 


K ate used to stop ny lips 


sses. and , . I M lesty 


Iw 


Stiil 


yrey and wrinkled, with my 
beating warmly for his sake; 
obliged to own at last that it 
dreaim, and, ina helpless, 


| let myself drift, drift, 


heart 
but I was 
was alla 
nerveless way, I 
drift, drift down the 


o’cloek,. | 


deal to Frank and Kate, for in spite of | 


Mark | 
Stacey Iwas going to inake three people 


Who had the neigh- 
boring farm, but he always found time to 





; 


| Stream of life, letting things take their 
' course, as 1 told myself that it was tate,and 
if I had to become the wife of Mark Stacey, 

1 would try to do my duty, ee 
and autamn 


The suimmer passed a 4 
was at hand. ’ 

The last sheaves bad been piled up in 
the rickyard, and the great russet 
tnountains were all being neatly thatobed. 
| Frank had given his men their harvest 
supper, and there was a tint of yellow in 
the woods. ; 

It was one bright, goldem morning, when 
the dew hung in geuss of every hue upon 

r gnd leaf, that T° meant to start 
quietly§ «.. with little Violet for a walk ; 
but on going into the nursery to fetch ber, 
tuere was Kate before me, and she began, 
in her fashion : 

“Look at the artful creature, Vi, dar. 
ling,’ she said,asshe held the little golden- 
haired thing in her arms—‘“‘look at the 
pains she has been taking with herself 
again. 
es Look at her ruddy hair; look at her 
hat, with its blue ribbon hangi down so 
wickedly behind; and the cunning way in 
which she has dressed herself in white, so 
as to look girlish, and sweet, and siinple. 

“Do you know what it's for, pet ?”’ 

“See Mitter Tatey,”’ said Vi, after her 
mother had whispered the words in her 
ear. 

“Oh, pray, pray be quiet, Kate,” I cried, 
and my eyes were full of tears, born of vex. 
ation; for, in spite of iny efforts, as she 
talked, 1 felt my face begin to flush and 
burn. 

“That's a good girl, Vi,’’ said Kate, “tell 
me again.” 

But the child was iptent upon her moth- 
er'schain, and paid'no heed to her words, 

“Do you know why Aunty Jenny’s go- 
ing ?"’ said Kate again, laughing at me the 
while. 

“Tate ine for a walk to det doodies,’’ 
said the child, struggling to get to me. 

‘ No, no, pet,”’ she said ; “she Knows that 
the harvest is over, and somebody has 
plenty of time now to watch the house with 
a telescope, and see when sbe happens to 
go out.” 

‘*For shame, Kate,’’I cried, ‘‘it’s too bad. 

“You know I never thought anything ot 
the kind, and never do.”’ 

“Then youought to, that’s what I think,” 
said Kate, laughing. 

“Why, the poor fellow’s half broken- 
hearted because you are so cool to him. 

“I'm sure he loves you.” 

“Vi loves Aunt Dinny,”-cried the little 
child. 

“Yes, petty, and so does someone else," 
said Kate. ° 

“There, she’s going to take you in the 
fields, Where a white frock can easily be 
seen. 

“T was not going in the fields, Kate,’ I 
said, rather foolishly; for [ ought to have 
held my tongue. 

“In Elley Wood, then,’’ said Kate. 

“Yet, yet—doe in the wood,’’ cried the 
child, and her mother laughed and cooed 


‘(rood little Vi mustn’t look when Mr. 
Stacey comes," said Kate, laughing. 
“For shame,Kate !’’ T said—“think of the 





| over her. 


| child. 
trying hard to | 


“As if I cared for him!’ I exclaimed, pet- 
tishly. 

“Come, Vi.”’ 

“Yes, go along, pet,’’ cried Kate. 

“Aunt Jenny does not care for him a bit, 
and never blushes when he comes to sup- 


| per, and can’teat her own. 


“She hates him with all her heart, and 


| never looks at him.’’ 


I heard no more, for I hurried out with 
the child, iny heart beating painfully, and 
a feeling on me that I should like to run 
away and shut inyself in somewhere, to cry 
all alone. 

For I was hurt, sorry, wounded. 

I was unhappy; tor, in my negative way. 


| I felt that | had allowed things to go ina 


direction from whose end I now shrank, 
even though it seemed to me one that 
would make others happy. 

I needed all my fortitude to keep back 
my tears, and,witn a strange sinking at iny 


| heart, as if impending evil threatened me, 


hurried the child along, so that we might 


_lose ourselves as soon as possible in the 


wood. 

It was quite inadvertently shat we had 
strolled into the same copse where Mark 
had told me he had loved me. 

He had never spoken of it again; but 


| there was a cool breeze, and a sweet, humid 


freshness in the wood, as we rambled under 
the arcades made by the hazel trees, trom 
which we pulled down branches with 
newly-ripened nuts. , 
Then we rambled through the great fir 


| plantation, where Vi was in ecstacies with 
the different fungi which I turned up here 
love 


and there—scarlet, purple, pale-green, 0r- 
ange, or dusky brown, and covered with 
leprous-looking scales. 

The birds twittered overhead, and the 
doves cooed ; while,as we walked, our feet, 


| slid among theiglistening pine needles that 


lay spread around. 

“Dere’s no fowers here,” cried Vi, sud- 
denly rousing me from a dream. 

‘Coine back into de wood, aunty.” 

I took the child’s hand, with a feeling of 
saddened resignation ; for, without believ- 
ing in portents, I felt that the time had 


| come, and I knew, as well as I could see 


him, that Mark Stacey would find me !! 
that wood, and vress ine to accept hiin 4® 

iIsband 
\ there till w« 


,e wandered back 


ipon the little path where Mark Suact 
joined us in suinmer; but,siniling bitter) 
[turned aside, and made for another tee> 
ing that it would look as if I expected him 
if I went down there. 

So we walked along till Vi darted off af 


‘ i j 


vy 














ter one of these brightly-painted butterflies 


that frequent the moist alleys of a wood,and | 


I sat down on a mossy bank, watching her 
far down the green cloister; thinking of the 


days when I felt the saine jvyfulness over | 
little things, and longing for my passed- | 
hildhood, with its innocence and 


away 
inirth. : 
Suddenly, in spite of feeling prepared, 
my heart seemed to stand still, but only to 
give a hound, and begin to beat furiously 
as if seeking to escape from the threatened 
imprisonment to whieh it was to be doomed; 


for there had been a quick, sharp rustling | 
of the underwood, as of some one Lif and | 


strong forcing his way through, and di- 
rectly after a fresh shadow joined -nine 
upon the ground, the two melting into one, 
as a deep voice, which made me tromble, 
said, earnestly ; 

“Jenny, have I found youat last?” 

I could not speak ; for something seeined 
io swell in my throat. 

I could s:e, as he stood there,how earnest 
4nd pleading he looked, with his hat in his 
hand, and his broad chest heaving with 
emotion. 

I could see, too, how handsome and well- 
built a fellow he was, as his eyes said, as 
plainly as eyes could spexk : 

“I love you with iny whole heart.” 

Then I knew, too, how faithful and hon- 
est be had been; how he had respected 
ine, and waited my time; and yet, as he 
took my hand in his, and kept it, bidding 
ie retain ny seat, I felt that I did not love 
him a whit the better, and, with a guilty 
feeling of remorse, I felt that I never 
should. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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2 we 


Aunt Sarah. 
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T eighteen, I went out into this cold, 
\ wide world to seek my fortune. 

f Mv father and mother were dead, and 
i had neither brother or sister; no one at 
ull but a crusty old aunt, who said to me 
when we came home from my mother's 
funeral, that I should come and stop with 
her for a few days, until I could look out 
for inyself, 

So I drew down tie curtains and shut up 
the dear old house, and then followed Aunt 
Surah home—to stop a few days. 

She was ny tather’s sister; but not at all 
like him in any way. 


| remember papa as a great good natured | 


fellow, always ready to dance with me by 
the little kitchen fire, or to play “Hide and 
seek” among the evergreens that grew in 
our door yard ever ready to do iny bid- 
ding and when the day’s work was done,to 
wander during the long summer evenings 
ainong the flowers and trees of our pleasant 
little home, while mamma sat on the side 
porch, with a fleecy white shav.l1 wrapped 
round ber, and laughed and cheered us as 
we ran races down the grassy hill. 

He wasthe playmate, the idol of my 
childhood, and I loved him as but few chil- 
dren love their fathers; for there are but 
few men who exercise the care and devo- 
tion toward their children that I had re- 
ceived from him from my birth. 

I remember one evening he came home, 
with a strange white look on his face that 
trightened me,and as he kissed me and said 
he could not play with me, a chilling 
fear crept into my heart, which I could not 
understand ; but the next morning main- 
ina sent me overto Aunt Sarah’s to stay 
until papa was better. 

The days seemed wéeks, and the weeks 
hke months, befure aunty told me in her 
grin way that mamma had sent for me,and 
iny little feet flew along the ftoot-path, ny 
heart beating with agrees at being 80 soon 
With papa, and hardly waiting to push open 
the outer door, I cried joyfully—‘‘papa, 
papa, I’ve come homne.’’ 

But there was no answering shout, no 
hasty footsteps as I had anticipated; the 
house was still; and I ran eagerly into che 
parlor where I net iny mother, who, at my 
questions, took mein her arms and cried 
and said: “We must live for each other 
now, Crete, for papa is dead.” 

“Dead 1" 

Child that I was,I felt a chill creep 
through ny being at the word, andicy fin- 
gers seemed clutching at iny heart strings 
until I eried out in pain. 

My father was dead ! 

He lay out on the sunny hill in the old 
church yard and next summer the grass 
und daisies would nod together over him, 
and the sweet little thrushes would come 
and sing andtry to lull him to rest, as 
though he were not already asleep. 

He would never awake to dance with me, 
or to rock ine to sleep when I was tired; he 
would never again roll with me down our 
little hill, or climb the maple by the door 
to see how many eggs the old robin had 
‘n its nest in its branches; he would never 
come home again and kiss inaimma and me, 
aud let us search his kets for the gift we 
Were always sure to dnd. 

No; papa was dead, and mamma and I 
were alone. 

Ta my childish fancy, I thought the hand 
on my heart would never move, but 
seeined to press tight and tighter, until I 
through its cords would snap under the pres- 
Sure; and mamma tried to soothe ine and I 
Clung to her, and kissed her, and loved her, 
as I never had before. 
he seemed like a sweet 

night and day 
as never left me. 
¥é did indeed live for each other, and 

‘ives were bound together, so that 
when once more the rod tell upon my 
shoulders, and ehe passed to the spirit ian’ 
W join father, that hand was placed again 


angel hovering 
a > 


an that impres 
4 


our 





it | 


on my heart, only colder than before, and 
once inore I battled against providence for 
| ag poe me of my last protector. 
tseemed unjust that while other girls 
had father, imother, home—everyvthing, I 
should have nothing, and no one but Aunt 
Sarah. Dear Aunt Sarah, I loved her in 
spite of her cold grimness. 

She had not always been the grim,sarcas- 
tic woman she was now ; she had had a bit- 
ter lesson,a sad experience that had quench- 
ed the light and hope out of her life, and 
pushed her from the gilded lace of ro- 
mance down among the bare brown rocks 
of reality, to live there, the best she might. 

Years and years before I was born when 
she was a bright eyed schovl-girl, she had 
been eng to be married to a young and 
popular lawyer, in our then thrifty village, 
and a brilliant happy future was predicted 
for the handsome couple, who intented to 
stem life’s currents together. 

While auntie was finishing her education, 
Ralph Horton bought and furnished a little 
cottage, so that her commencement would 
bein earnest, the commencement of the 
vee of lite with him. 

Sut the course of true lpve is not smooth, 
as we all know,and a slight misunder- 
standing, which might have been rectified 
very easily at first, ended in a quarrel, and 
Aunt Sarah in her haste and anger ordered 
the invitations withdrawn and Ralph,stung 
by the insult, deeded the cottage and its be- 
longings to her, and went away in the 
night, no one knew where. 

Years passed before they heard from him, 
and then some one found that he was rais- 
ing stock inthe West, and never intended 
to come back to the home he left so sud- 
denly. . 

Aunt Sarah’s roses had long since fled, 
and the bright eyes were dane with 
tears; but all she could do was to live and 
wait in hopes that he would return some 
day,and contrary te her people s wishes,she 
took «servant and left her father’s house 
for the little cottage under the hill, where 
she had lived alone these many years. 

I learned the sorrow of her life when I 
was very young in years and believed in 
day dreains, and loved to think that 
Ralph would come home some day and 
marry Aunt Sarah yet, but I could not de- 
cide upon the color of the bride’s dress,and 
I never did; for in the midst of my _per- 
plexity there came a queer looking letter 
froin his lawyer, saying that he was dead, 
and had willed his estate to Miss Mentor. 

Icried when I heard the news, part 
because I felt very sorry for Aunt Sarah 
but more particularly at the tumbling my 
air cistle took, that l had taken so much 
pains to build. 

But tuis happened years before, when 
Crete Mentor was the child-queen of two 
warm hearts, beating with tendernss for 
her; whenthe briars and pebbles were 
carefully removed from her pathway so 
thatshe should not stumble. 

But now the willing hands were clasped 
over hearts forever still; hearts that 
were buried under two little moundsin the 
church yard, one so green and besutiful— 
the other, so brown and bare, and 1 Crete 
Mentor, was sitting in the glooimiest, farth- 
rest corner of Aunt Sarah's dark, little 
parlor, sitting with clenched hands and 
tearless eyes, gazing into vacancy and try- 
ing to realize that I was motherless. 

The weary hours of the afternoon wore 
away; the sun sank behind its crimson 
clouds, and as the gray shadows of evening 


all work brought in the tea. 

I could not eat, and she did not urge me, 
but ate her own supper in silence,and alter 
the dishes had been cleared away and the 
chair to the fire and settled herseif with 
her knitting for the evening. 

It was so still in my dark corner, I had 
almost forgotten I was there, when she 
drew another chair near the fire and turn- 
ing tome said: “Come here, Lucretia, | 
want to talk to you.”’ 

I arose from my corner and took the seat 
she offered me, and wondered what would 
coine next; but she sat still and silent, 
while her needles clicked and glistened in 
the tirelight that was dancing a jig on the 
wall opposite; sat and knit on and on,look- 
ing into the red coals at her fect, as though 
she had forgotten I had come to her. 

I had wandered away back among the 
diin, sweet pictures of iny childhood, which 
seemed su far away froin me now, when 
her hard voice again aroused me to inyselt, 
and I Jooked into the bard face now turned 
toward ime, in surprise. 

“Lueretia,’’ she said, clearing her throat 


to either give or take advice; 
but for once I inean to step over this rule 
and advise you, tor] think you need it; 
still you may follow it, or not, Just as you 
choose, 

“You are now alone in the world; at least 
there is no one to look after your interests 
but inyself, and I will do sa if you wish 
it. 


“You aresadly bereft, Lneretia, but it's 
not going to do for you W foid your hands 
and give way to your sorrow a8 you are In- 
clined to do. 

“It will only sadden vour life and = em- 
bitter your heart,mnmaking yourself unhappy 
and those around you. 

“It will only bring you a life full of bar- 


is not ny wa 





ren regrets and scattered hopes, full of 
restless longing that can never be stifled 
till death 

It w aW < 1a 4 
TiAl 
jOvVing and lovea 

Aunt Sarah sighed, and fell t knitting 
faster than ever—with her eyes fastened on 


the coals that were now glowing and spark- 
ling so that the dingy rvoin was beautifully 
| iluwmed; and I wondered as I looked at 
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her hand was laid on my bowed 





deepened into night, auntie’s rigid maid of | 
| shallow bed; yonder in the distance loom- 


table spread for evening, she drew her | 


with her peculiar hack, “\you know that it | 
| was commencing 4 new one; but 1 carried 


| once more with its wud and dreariness 





her, if her thoughts had not flown back to 
her ne per and her own sorrow, as mine 
had done as she spoke of my life. 

Was she thinking now of her life as it 
might have been ? 

Oh, these cruel, 
beens.”’ 

The least touch upon the golden key of 
memory, brings them trom their graves in | 
the buried , and they stand staring into | 
our faces with thefr hollow eyes and mock 
us, by Eoating before us the life we have, 
and exhibiting to us snatches of our life as it 
night have been! 

But the endless stocking was again laid 
down and aunt continued : 

“I think, Lucretia, the best thing you can 
do, is to get into some employment that will 
take up your mind and interest. 

“I will see that you find such, if you 
wish, and I will help to get ready as soon 
as you want to go; but Lucretia,’’——and 
head ,— 
“Lucretia, you know that I have enou 
for both; but do not think me a stingy, old 
maid, when I say that I shall not offer you 
my hearth tor your home; for I think it 
best for your own good, 

“Your shoulders smart under this blow, 
I know my child but we are to pass under 
the rod, not live under it, as I have done.”’ 
There were tears in Aunt Sarah's eyes 
whenshe had finished speaking, and there 
were tears in my heart to. 

‘She had to-night, lifted the curtain and 
gre ine aglimpse of her heart warin and 

oving under its cold outer covering, a 
glimpse which mademe love the lonely 
woman ever after, and her honest words 
had sunk down into ny heart and melted 
the ice that had gathered there, and my 
tears fell fast as I gently kissed the hand that 
had fallen to my lap. 

I had found a friend in Aunt Sarah, and 
I would do just as she had said. 

I would go outinthe world a resolute 
woinan at eighteen, would leave the old 
home with its clinging memories far behind 
and strugsle tor my daily bread. 

Others had done so before 
should not I? 

True to her word she secured me a_ posi- 
tion as book-keeper in a firm in Boston, 
whose main partner was a friend of hers. 
The time given me to prepare was already 
past and IT was spending iny last day in the 
sleepy old town; for’ in thegrey dawn 
I wasto start on inv journey. 

She had seen to renting iny house to an 
old couple, had paid my bills, and now 
there was nothing left for ine to do, but to 
make a visitto our little garden and pre- 

are a last flowery tribute for my dead, and 
ay it at their feet with reverent hands. 

We had a quiet evening—Aunt Sarah and 

She gave me words of good advice, while 
knitting on that endless stocking, and cau- 
tioned ine time and again against endless 
things and persons, so that pickpockets, 


bitter “might have 


me, why 


huimbugs, and highwayimen danced 
through iny dreams all night, and when I 
was called to breakfast, Limagined it was 


a robber demanding my money or my 
life. 

At last Isat down in a railway car, and 
strained mny eyes for a last look at the dull 
little place; but the train was imoving—I 
had started. 

I saw the depot before ine, with Aunt 
Sarah standing in the door-way, waving her 
hand; there was iny friend, the baggaye 
inaster, bowing to me. 

Now caine the brook, babbling along its 


ed the schoolhouse, grimn and frowning,and 
there among its trees stood our house—iny 
house now. 

A white line of smoke was running from 
achimney, and a fleecy curtain was flutter- 
ing and waving in the imorning air, as 
though in fare-well to ine, 

We were moving out fast now. 

We passed the picnic ground, the old 
ywrassy hill and the 1noss covered cottage at 





its foot, in quick succession and then came 
a flying gliinpse of the church yard with its 
flower dotted graves; and their white gleaim- 
ing slabs, 

My heart began to sink as I reconized the 
two under the beautiful willows, but as a 
800 caine froin my heart, and I began to 
waver trom my resolution, I saw the church 
steeple, rising high into the clear blue, its 
gilded top just catching and reflecting the 
first Sunbeam, and pointing like a finger of 
light to heaven, and iny father is there. 

It cheered and encouraged ine, and dash- 
ing the tears froin my eyes T tried to catch 
another gliinpse; but we had passed out of | 
Biplit. 

It had gone back with my old life and I 


the iinpressior with me, which I gained by 
that glimpse of the churchtower standing | 
caim and lofty, peinting wandering iminds, | 
like iny own, to God's throne, 

The day passed as all days will pass and 
night found ine settied in the home of au 
e.derly lady with whom [ was to board. 

Mr. Graham, tiny employer wasannounc- | 
ed in the course of the evening,but in place 
of the gray hair and wrinkled face I had 
expected, | sawaman of about thirty 
years; with kind brown eyes and a care 
worn and rather homely face. 

He held outa white well shaped hand 
and as I took it, he questioned me kindly of 





Aunt Sarah and my bome and what! 
thought of Boston, but the dreaded inter 
view ended at lastand Mr. Graham 
A 4 

Lnanks ¢t ther #6 care Was. food 
and I found tinyselt fully competent te o« 
cupy tiny new position. 

The autumn and winter passed away 


very quickly and early spring settled down 
for | 


| day fondiing 





city streets, and I con!d not help thinkin 
of inv home, miles and miles away, a 


| wonder if the daisies had come there yet 


and if my two graves were 
grossy. 

I had heard occasionally froin aunt but 
her letters sounded like the Sarah Mentor 
the world knew, not the woman I knew 
her to be, and they gave me but little com- 
fort. 

She always spoke of Mra, Graham and 
asked me every time if I had seen her yet; 
and IToften wondered why she did not 
come there. I had become accustomed to 
Mr. Grahain's stern face, as he had vecupi- 
eda seat opposite me all winter: and 
though I hardly dared speak to him, I often 
found nyself wondering it he did not make 
a good friend, and it his friends did not 
love him. 

I wondered too, why his wife never caine 
to see him at his office, picturing her to iny- 
self asalittio, blue eyed creature, with 
long curls and 108 uting li 

Imagine my eurprae wie’ ene day I 
heard a gentle foot fall and soft voice say 
“Harry,” and on looking up saw betore me 
my vision—Mr. Graham’ wife. 

[he stern jook had vanished from my 
employer's face as he welcomed the little 
lady, and I sighed behind my day-books as 
I thought now diflerent our lots were. 

She came often after that and once she 
held up her tiny white hand full of grapes 
to me, but that was the only advance that 
she made and we did not get acquainted, 
for suddenly her visits ceased. 

Shortly after this Mr. Graham told ine he 
loved me,but I remembering the blue-eyed 
lady,told him his words were an insult,and 
leaving his employ, went back to Aunt 
Sarah. 

Almost on the day of 
strange thing took place. 

Kalph Norton, ny aunt's old sweetheart 
ap eared. 

le explained the misunderstanding 
which led to his long absence, and very 
shortly there were invitations issued for a 
wedding. 

Mr. Graham was asked and I inquired 
coldly for his wife. He laughed,and auntie 
looked amazed. 

“My wife, Miss Mentor, isa creature of 
your own imagination. 

“Pray who is she?” “Why the lady with 
the blue eyes, of course.”’ 

“The lady with blue eves is my shy little 
sister, who kept house for me while my 
mother was gone West; ‘and he and auntie 
laughed merrily enough ; but as for me I 
sat down on the stairs and commenced to 
cry, and just then auntie heard the cat in 
the kitchen and went away to put her out, 
Mr. Grahain caine and sat down by me and 
whispered softly: Crete are you sorr 
ain not :narried? Tell me one thing, little 
one, have you a right to love me now ?” 

“Yes I believe she has."’ 

Uncle Ralph had come softly down stairs 
in his slippers and had witnessed our little 
swene; and as T looked up and smiled at 
him through my tears, he laid a fat hand on 
each head and blessed us. 
——_—>— ©: >. 


ic-a-Brac, 


eee 


green and 


my return a 


NAMES OF CItiES.—New York is often 
called the Kinpire — ; Brooklyn the City 
of churches; Philadelphia, the City of 
Brotherly Love ; Chicago, the Garden City ; 
St. Louis, Mound City; Boston, the Hub or 
the Athens of America; Washington the 
City of Magnificent Distances ; Baltimore, 
the monumental City; Cincinnati, the 
Qlueen City; New Orleans,the Crescent City; 
Pittsburg, Smoky City; Milwaukee, the 
Cream City; Buffalo, the Queen City of 
the Lakes; Rochester, Flour City; Cleve- 
land, Forest City. 

“Tae DOLE or TICHBORNE.’'--This well 
known story tells of the dying and success- 
ful effort of the charitatle Lady Tichborne 


to help the deserving poor. Being on her 
death bed, this distinguished ioly asked 
her husband for a grant of land that she 
might leave it tothe poor, He answered 


that he would give them the products of all 
the land over which she could walk. To 


| secure this she made a superhuman effort, 


arising froin her bed of sickness and walk. 
ing over the land until she became ex- 
hausted. The agreement was faithfully 
earried out by her spouse, and the poor 
greatly aided by her dying act. 

A Friend av Court.—One Grant, a 
Scotchinan, was in the service of the great 
Frederick of Prussia, and was observed one 

the King’s favorite dog. 
“Are you fond of dogs?’’ asked Feederich. 
—‘No, please your Majesty,” replied Grant; 
*but we Scotch have a saying thatitus right 
to secure a friend at court.’—"You are a 
bly fellow,” said the monarch. ‘Kecollect 
for the future that you have no occasion for 


any friend at court but myself.’ Grant 
rose afterwards with great rapidity, and 
| was entrusted with the command of the 


Inost luiportant fortress inthe kingdom. 


A Roour’s Wispom.—Philosophers are 
not the only ones who have a code of max. 
ims by which they are governed. Jonathan 
Wild the farnous English thief is said to 
have had these ten maxims: (1) Never do 
more tnischiet than is absolutely necessary 
for success. (2) Know no distinction, but 
let self-interest be the one principle of ac 

3) Let not your shirt 

rr { ‘ 


KI “ 


te eart 


< 


is 


4 i as Tea nes, for few Know paste froin 
diamonds. (9) Be your own truinpeter,and 
don't be afraid of blowing loud. (10) Keep 
hatred’ concealed in the heart, but wear the 


jace Of a friend. 
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STRIVE, WAIT, AND PRAY. 





BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR. 





Strive ; yet I do not premise 
The prize you dream of to-day 
Will wot fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your haod away . 
But another and holier treasure, 
You would now perchance disdain, 
Will come when your toil is over, 
Aud pay you for all your pain. 


Walt ; yet I do not tell you 
The hour you jong for now, 
Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow ; 
Yet far through the misty futare, 
With a crowa of starry light, 
An hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight. 


Pray ; though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears ; 
Ant apewer, Bot that you long for, 
Butdiviner, will come one day ; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 











—_ 
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‘A GREAT MISTAKE,”’ 








BY THE AUTHOR oF 
‘ROSE OF THE WORLD, ’. mr¢ 
a 


ET¢ re 


CHAPTER XVIII.—[contixvep. } 
yES; it is pretty,” Mr. 
carelossly. 
“But one is afraid to speak, for fear 
o. waking the echoes. 

“We must have huge fires lit all over 
the house and the windows opened wide, 
regardiess of the old tapestry and brocade. 

The view trom the terrace is charining, 
really ! 

“And where does this lead to—to the pic- 
ture-gallery ? 

“Ah, here is all the family assembled to 
welcome ine ! 

“Some of them look at me a little sternly 
as if roproaching mv with my long absence; 
but really IT ain not to blainie— 

“Good beaven’ —he stopped abruptly be- 
fore the portrait of beautiful Grllian Beau- 
foy, in ber white satin Sacqgae, and with the 
Striped carnation in her piled-up  hair— 
“what an amazing likeness’’—looking | 
froui the picture to the beautiful pale girl at 
her side, 

“One sees indeed, Ninon, that vou have 
our blood tn your veins. 

“LI glory inthe keeping up of family tra- 
ditions, specially of family Loauty! | 
“Yours has come down to you as an heir- 
loom frou that lovely white girl up there, 
who died sv young—and who looks away 

from us so pensively.”’ 

“She is looking at Denis Beaufoy, over 
there,” said Ninon siniling. 

“See—the dark inan with the white rose | 
iu the collar of bis coat.” 

“Denis ? 

“Brian, you mean!"' cried her cousin, 
wheeling about with anotier expression of 
surprise. 
“Really, these family resemblancas are | 
astonishing!" 

“Brian °°’ echoed Ninon faintly,a sudden 
curious thrill running through ber vains. 

“But I thought vou-——" 

*You took ine for Briau,”’ said the young 
fellow quickly—‘‘for the heir of this charim- 
ing old place. 

“Ah, no, my tair cousin, I have not that | 
bonor ! 

“lain only poor good-for-nothing Quen- 
tin, against whom you will no doubt be 
properly warned by those who have your 
lterests most at heart. 

“You see how frank Iam! 

“Bat [ want to steal a inarch upon those 
good iriends, whoever they may be, 

“You will proiise, will you not, to re- 
member our Cousiaship always, no matter 
what absurd stories you may hear ?” 

Ninon hardiv listened to bina. 

She was looking, with a disturbed face, 
aft the Sarcasticsiniie and melancholy brown 
eves of Denis Beauloy’s portrait; aad, 
though she toid herself again that it did 
not, thatit could not, possibly matter to 
her, she telt a sudden sense of relief in 
knowing that the blonde voung fellow at 
her side was oniy Quentin. 

But Brian was coming to the Priory, 
too. 

And Brian was like that! 

At the thought the yirl’s breath camea 
little faster, and then, with a faint swift 
flush, she took her eves from the picture. 

“Yes,”’ said Quentin, “that tis as iike 
Brian as Mistress Gillian is like you. 

“Brian is always the lucky one! 

“Fancy the delight of gazing all these 
long years at such a face as—hers !" 

“IT do not think tha he altogether ap- 
proves of her,” returned Ninon, flushing 
again,and feeling angry with herself for do- 
ing 8. 

‘The expression of her eves is decidedly 
sarcastic. . 

“TI ain quite sure he does not 
the privilege.”’ 


said Beau fov 


appreciate 


‘Oh, Brian is not devoid of taste, believe 
me!’ sail Que yravels 

‘“~ane inust st 7 r 
brot r 

brian isa ¢g > " ne 

perbaps, but decidediv ax A 

There was an easy alr f patronage 
in the voung man’s tone which did not ee 


cape Ninon's quick ear. 
*T arm sure that Mr. Beaufoyr is not a flirt 
or a lady-killer,”’ she decided secretly, iook- 


} to one's eountry 





—— 





— 


ing, with the least little air of good-natured “One can never believe a word that Kath- 


contempt at Quentin’s tashionably-cut 
clothes, patent-leather shoes, apd striped | 
silk socks. 

They tollowed good Mra. Burney through 
inuumerable suites of rooms, and Quentin 
declared himself more and more charmeéd | 
with the place at every moment. 

“All Ihave to do now,” he said to Miss 
Masserene, ‘“‘is to take cure that Brian and | 
Florrie do not arrive on a wet day, or that | 
they will not take a dislike to the air of 
desolation about the house and grounds, 
which I, for my part, find delightfuliy ro- 
mantic. 

“It is a veritable Moated Grange, really ! 

“You and I must put our heads together, 
my fair cousin, and persuade the heir w 
this delicious old place that it is his solemn 
duty—that will recommend it to him, Brian 
likes solemn things—to spend at least six 
inonths in the year at the Priory.” 

“Oh, indeed we will ! cried Ninon, glad 
to shake off the curious languor that was 
stealing upon her. 

“Why do you think Mr. Beaufoy will not 
like the place ? 

“Think of how long it has been in the 
fainily. 

“And itis such a pity to see it neglected 
and uninhabited from year's end to year’s 
end.”’ 

“Ot course it is. 

“T tell Brian—that is, I shall tell him, | 
now that I have seen the palace,I mean the 
Priory, that there would be just enough for | 


| him to do here in looking afer the property 
| to keep hii from feeling idle. - 


“And itis really high time he gave up the 
vagabond life we two have been leading 
for some time,and settled down to his work 
as an English country gentleman, | 

“As I said before, one owes something 
' 

“And Florrie would come sometimes now 
that she Knows that there is some one here 
who has lived abroad, and who ean chatter 
French with her to her heart's content. 

“Oh, decidedly, Brian must come and live 
at the Priory !"’ 

They had got back now to the musie- 
room, Where Ninon had left her hat and 
gloves, 

The inusi¢c-room: was in the western front | 
of the house, and outside its windows ran a 


| broad terraced walk, whence a little breeze 


begun now to blow in, sweet and heavy | 
with the jasmine with which it was over- 
grown. 

‘Hlow very pretty !" said Quentin, step- | 
ping out of one of the long windows, and 
siniling an invitation to Ninon to follow 
him. 

“An ideal place on which to drink one’s | 
cotfee after dinner ! 

“We must have some basket-chairs and 
Moorish rugs, and a table or two brought | 


out, 


“I foresee that it will be our favorite 
lounging-place of an evening.” 

“Yes,” said Ninon, with a little sigh. 

She was wondering whether sie stiould 
ever be one of the party, whether her step- 
mother would consent to her acquaintance 
with her new-found relatives. 

“Do you Know, Mrs. Burney,” Quentin 
wenton, “I think that vou might let us 
have some tea here now ? 

“Perhaps Miss Masserene will do me the 
pleasure to pour it out. 

“You will, will you not ?"’"—turning to 
Ninon witb his curious winning sinile. 

Ninon hesitated. 

*[ should like to make tea for you,” 
said frankly; “but 1 am afraid I must 
home ; and—there is Tiffany ! 

“Thad forgotton her, poor child ! 

“She must have picked every raspberry 


she 


ura 


_ 


| in the garden by this time !" 


“Tiffany !' repeated Quentin. 

Mrs. Burney had at once hastened off to 
order tea, and aservant was bringing out a 
sinall inlaid table with spindle-leys and 
placing it on the terrace, in the shade of the | 
overhanging jasmine. 

“Yes, iny little sister,’ said Ninon,blush- 


ing a little now for her selfishness. 


“Come with me into the knehen-garden, 
and we shall tind her among the raspberry- 
bushes. 

“I mean to go and help her, but I forgot 
it. 

“T always do forget things when I come 
tothe Priory. 

“It is such a great change from Laure] 
Lodge !"" 

Quentin looked at her with the most un- 
affected pity in his violet eyes. 

What wust Laurel Lodge be, if this poor 
pretty inoated grange of a Priory formed 
an agreeable cbange for his beautiful vouny 
cousin? 

*You must let Florrie see a g 
you,” he answered gently. 

“She will be charmed to have 

her. ‘ 
“We must ask some pleasant people: we 
must not let our enchanted beauty go to 
sleepagain, now that we have found ber al- 
ter these hundred vears !" 

“Yes—but Tiffany !"" suggested Ninon 
again remorsefully; andthe two wentdown 
the terrace-steps and across the dazzling old 
flower-garden side by side. 

And, as they went, Quentin delicately 
questioned his cousin as to her life, her 
rupture with Lady Ingram, her hopes and 
prospects in general. 


reai deal of 


you with 


Ninon answered frankly, but of course 
raaid nothing about Dick. 

It had all been her fault—the quarre 
w K atherin«e 

Kat r c . gr’ r rg 

There was e ese 

Lad Ingram is always iking 1X 

up and dropping them on t slightest 


text”’ declared Quentin. 

“That is the reason why Florrie has been 
so tardy in making your acquaintance, iny 
fair cousin. 


rine says, really ! 

“If we had really known——’ 

A look gave point to bis word. 

Ninon’s pulses were stirring with vague 
pleasure in his adiniration. 

Only an bour before she had believed 
that the lite she had so much loved was 
over for ber forever; and now,as she walked 
along with this smiling blonde cousin of 
hers, anew hope, a new thrill of anticipa- 
tion, excitement, pleasure, was waking 
within her. 

It jent a new brilliancy to her beauty. 

She spoke and moved and looked like 


, 





he terrace had gi 

on the te ven way to mo 

ous talk. dropped his . = 
Quentin drop voice as he s 

his “ness ery ws Poke to 
Ninon looked down as she liste 

pulled a flower W pieces, med, and 
It was true that she had Dick’s letter in 

her pocket, that this fair debonair man 

caused her a curious of disanpoi 

ment when she had albved hen te 

Brian Beaufoy ; but she was Ninon Mas. 


| serene. 


the Ninon of Dinard and of Dover street, in | 


spite of her often-washed linen gown and 
her country boots. 

Surely, surely Quentin would not let her 
sink back again into the dreary sleep trom 
which he had roused her! 


Hie would not go away and forget her and | 


the Priory in soine new fancy, having once 
aroused in her the longings that she had 
well-nigh learned to consider as dead. 

No! 

He would come back and bring with him 
his sister, without whose presence her vis- 


itsto the Priory Would henceforth be im- 


possible—his sister and Mr. Beaufoy. 
**) feel as it I were dreaming still !"’ she 


| saih, turning her sweet pale face to him in 
| the afternoon light. 


IT shall wake up to-morrow, and that it 
was only with the ghost of a cousin that I 
walked in the picture-gallery—that he was 


not real, that he will fade away, as so imany | 
see him soon!” 


of my dreams have faded, and leave no 
traces behind !"’ 

“Not even in your memory ?" pleaded 
Quentin gently. 

‘-Ninon, I should always be glad to walk 
with you even ina dream, but—I do not 
fory t! 

*Do you think, now that I have fought 
my way through the brambles and forced 
an entrance into the palace, that I can go on 
iy Way as though I bad not seen the prin- 
cess in her bower!" 

Perhaps a sudden thought crossed beth 
their mind of how the fairy prince had 
waked the Sleeping Beauty trom her sluip- 
bers, for Quentin turned away = ab- 
ruptly and pulled at some leaves that hung 
overhead, and Ninon to her annoyance, felt 
her cheeks glow with a most distressing 
flush. 

“Ah, there is Tiffiny at last!’ she said 
hurriedly, as they came in sight of the 
kitchen-garden. 

*Andshe has filled my basket as well as 
her own, poor child ! 

“Lam so ashamed of myself.”’ 

Little Tiff, who was very warm and very 


| tired, was overcome with a painful shyness 


at Sight of the splendid cousin whoin her 
sister so carelessly introducyd to her. 

Her curly hair was disordered, her fin- 
gers were stained and sticky with the rasp- 
berries, 

Quentin did not find her worthy of a sec- 
ond glance. 

And it seeined natural somehow that she 
should drop behind as he walked back to 
the house with Ninon. 

Tea was awaiting them on the terrace. 

With gay devotion Quentin began 
wait upon his beautiiul cousin. 

Ninon, glad of even a temporary escape 
from the depression which haunted her 
daily life, responded in the same spirit. 

One would have thought that they had 
been old friends, that they had Known each 
other for years, so completeiv did these two 
seem to understand each other. 


to 


It was only necessary for Quentin to 
speak in half sentences; Ninon under-. 
stood him and filled up the rest. 

It was enough for her to look at her 


cousin; he translated with unerring instinct 
the varving meaning of her glances. 

Little Tif? was bewildered by this en- 
counter of wits across the tea-table. 

This beautiful, siniling coquettish woman 
who was so much at her ease, who accepted 
this stranger's adorationfas such a matter of 
course—wuas thus indeed her sister Ninon? 

And how was it possible that she who 
Was so adapted to shine In the great world 
had given it all up tor her—toer her poor 


litte stupid half-sister, who could do noth- | 


lhigy bout love her? 
Ninon insisted on bringing Titfany into 


the conversation too, 
She told Quentin of her love of musie 
and her undeveloped talent for it. 
Quentin, looking at the little thing 


through Ninon’'s sweet eyes, began to dis- 
cover in heran odd eharm of her own. 

Hie talked to her and made her laugh, 
even while she blushed. 

It was altogether a happv little party,and 
caine to an end, Quentin declared witha 
Sigh, altogether too soon, 

Hie begued very hard for permission to 
walk home with them: but this Ninon re- 
fused. 

Tt was impossible to savin what spirit 
Mrs. Masserene might receive this member 
ofthe haughty Beaufov family, who had so 
excited her ire. ; 

“T am not going to be put off in that 
way !" the voung nan declared gaily. 

*T shall come to-morrow to Laure} Lodge 
and do iny best to propitiate Mrs. Mas- 
serene. 

“Are not we cousins, and does one stand 

“eremnonvy with ac ; 

‘Rut vou will be 


on ¢ usin ?" 
goin away,” replied 


+ 
a 


at once 
He walked to the gates under the tw light 
of the overarching trees. 


| Tiffany noticed that the gaiety of the hour i 


She could no more hel 
tin Beaufoy’s challenge t 
breathing. 

And there was something about her cousin 
that attracted her in a way. 

And it was so long since she had laughed 
and talked with a man of the world she had 
lost, since she had felt the influence of 
glance strong enough to make her own 
droop before it, a8 itdid now,half in Spite of 
her, before Quentin’s. 

Besides, she was not quite mistress of 
herself ; she was nervously strung up aud 
excited; and charmingly though she talked 
and listened and siuiled with Quentin, ber 
thoughts were not for one moment wholly 


admiring Quen- 
she could he] p 


| his. 


! ties, and 


They had gone back to the picture-galle 
and the portra t of Colonel Denis, Sith ite 
suiiling melancholy moutb and sarcastic 
brown eyes. 

“That is how Brian Beaufoy looks!" 
was the secret undercurrent that supplied 
the fountain ot ber brilliant spirits, 

“And Brian Beautoy is coming—1 shall 


CHAPTER XIX. 
UENTIN’s conquestof Mrs. Masserene 
Was an casyv one. 

The worthy woman found herself 
quite incapable of resisting his assidui- 
began to think that at last the 
doors of societv were about to open before 
her, since a young nan 80 refined and dis- 
tinzuished asthe second Mr. Beaufoy had 
evidently found her deserving of some 
civility. 

Poor Mr. Melladew was reduced to the 
position of second fiddle during Quentin's 
visit to Marybridge. 

Mrs. Masserene could think of little but 
the expected arrivals atthe Priory, and 
frequently expressed her satisfaction in the 
prospect of ‘‘a little life,’’ which she felt 
sure must ensue from the presence of the 
heir and his inarried sister. 

It seeined that this exhilarating prospect 


( 


| had even established atruce for the time 
| being between her and her step-daughter. 





| as possible 


, Of tine 


Her taunts of Ninon’s idleness and the 
cost of keeping fine young ladies were less 
frequent, her interest in the girl's looks 
and costumes revived; it was plain that Mrs 
Masserene looked upon Brian Beaufoy's 
return to his ancestral bhoine as one more 
“chance” for the beauty of the family, and 
that she was disposed to do all that was in 
her power to further Ninon’s prospect of 
becoming mistress of the Priory. 

And obviously the first thing that was to 
be done was to Le as polite and as hospitable 
to Mr. Quentin Beaufoy, 
younger brother though he was and dan- 
gerously good-looking. 

That could certainly do no harm, but 
mnust rather ensure a return of those amia 
bilities us soon as “the family’? were settled 
in their new home. 

Accordingly Quentin spent a good deal 
at Laurel Lodge, and seemed in 
no hurry at all to leave Marybridge. 

Iie explained to Mrs. Masserene that a 
great inany preparations were necessary tO 
render the old house habitable, and that he 
felt it to be his duty to stay and superin- 
tend these, knowing his sister's fastidious 
tuste so well, and Leing determined that 
she, as well asthe heir, should fall in love 
With the charming old place at first sight. 

He even assured Ninon’s step-motber 
that her opinion on various points would 
be of infinite service to bim—a woman's 
judgment on household matters must, of 
course, be superior to that of a miserable 
bachelor who had lived all his life abroad 
since he had left Cambridge, and had well- 
nigh forgotten his English ways. 

Mrs. Masserene was on!y too charmed to 
go through the one or two interviews with 
Mrs. Burney which were made the pretext 
for such pleasant luncheon-parties at the 
Priory, such lingering afternoon-teas 00 
the jasmine-scented western tenrace, [oF 
such pleasant drives along the pretty roads 
and Janes which bordered Brian Beautoy’ 
property. 

Quentin preferred this arrangement 
spending the warm summer days in the 
stuffy little parlor at Laurel Lodge, though 
he eden even that to not seeing Ninon 
at all. 

But at the Priory there were a hundred 
means of escape from Mrs. Masserene® 
Vizilant eye. 

It was but a sudden turn in the garden, 
or, in one of the rambling old corridors © 
the house, and she was left pantin behind 
while Quentin and his beautifu cousin 
were free to continue thei: long whispe 
conversations, of whch apparently they 
never wearied. : 

Ninon clung to her cousin’s society with 
an eagerness which she could hardly ¢* 
plain. ‘ 

She could not bear to think of his go!0g 


away, So much the morbid fear haunted bet 
, rie 

that he would never return, that the Priory 

“ i be given up once more to desolation 

aod her promised glim ps f the 

“ had thought lost to her § iid 

rlonging vision, and leave ‘ue 

Poss ie, more wretched than belore “io 
day she had turned in the dusty mu# 

av sli a I € 1S) 
|ess 


room and seen ber cousin standing, care 
and Smiling, in the doorway. ‘ons 
Even the air of bustle and prepsrat! 
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in the charming faded old chambers, even 
Quenun’s somewhat alarming devotion— 
which she had not the courage, in her utter 
joneliness and discouragement, to repel, as 
in all honesty to poor Dick, she felt that 
«he should have done—hardly reassured 
a that she flirted with him as she had 
tiirted with Dick. 

Quentin was a very different person to 
deal with, and had, even during their short 
intimacy, obtained a curious ascendency 
over the girl's mind—an ascendency she 
hardly dared to definve. 

He was aman who had traveled much, 


read, seen, experienced much, in spite of | 


is careless blond beauty and his airy gaiety 
of tnanner, 

His conversation—especially after a year 
of Marybridge gossip and poor Mr. Mella- 
dew's pompous speeches—had a singular 
charm forthe girl whom he strrounded 
with such unceasing and delicate atten- 
tions, 

She had been starving for books, and 

now there was always the box from Mudie's 
at the Priory, in which Quentin took care to 
includes some French books suitable for a 
voung lady’s reading. 
’ They had tried some duets together, and 
found that their voices blended to perfec- 
tion, 80 that new music was constantly 
arriving for Ninon’s approbation. 

Long and happy hours were spent, either 
in Mrs. Marserene's little drawing-room or 
at the Priory, over these and similar pur- 
suits. 

Quentin never seeined tired, bum-druin 
as his existence undoubtedly wastor a man 
whose head-quarters were Paris or Vienna, 
and who had iived his lifetotbe full ever 
since he had gone upon the world. 

“It isso good of you to stay,”’ Ninon said, 
with her sweet and melancholy simile. 

“Contess that you are bored, and I will 
forgive you and jet vou go.”’ 

“T cannot confess What is not true,” he 
said seriously. 

“If it had not been for you, as vou know 
very Well, I should not have remained a 
day or an hour,in the place. When you tell 
me to go, itimust be with other lips and 
another voice than those, or I cannot prom- 
ise to obey.” 

An uneasy thought of Dick wou.d cross 
Ninon during these little scenes; but, after 
all, he was so far away, and there was no 
harm, and almost as litthe meaning, in 
Quentin’s whispered speeches. 

He was poor—he had told Ninon that. 

Hlis sisters wished to arrange a wealthy 
marriage for him. 

It was clear that he understood quite 
well what barriers stood between thein, 
and that there was no danger for him in the 
intimacy which they both found so pleas- 
ant. 

And the girl told herself passionately that 
she conld not give it up; she wasse hungry 
lor congenial couspanionship. 

She was going to marry Dick Strong; 
but she would forget her engagement, the 
future she had chosen, as long as she possi- 
bly could, 

Nothing could change things. 

She had signed her own death-warrant in 
4 Inomment Of sadness. 

Let her at least be happy in the few 
mnonths or vears that were lett her. 

And Quentin would never, she felt sure, 
misunderstand her. 

Wise littie Tiffany was the first person to 


remonstrate with Miss Masserene about 
Quentin’s growing infatuation. 
“Ninon,” she said solemnly, “do you 


care for your cousin Quentin at all ?”’ 

“For my cousin Quentin?”’ echoed Ninon, 
With a Jaugh and asudden flush. 

“Why not say our cousin 
Tift?” 

“Oh, I have nothing to do with him, vou 
know, though he is very kind = and 
nice! 

*But'’—wistfully—“do you care for him, 
Ninon ? 

“Tell me!’ 

“W hata model request!”’ declared Ninon, 
stilllightly, though the color lingered in 
her tace, 

“Forgive an Irish answer, Till, and let 
me ask you, why do you want to know ?’ 

‘Because lam sure heis very much in 
love with yvou.”’ 

“Wise little Tiffany ! 

“And pray what wre the svinptoms ? 

“] did not think you had much experi- 
ence in love affairs.”’ 

“Neither have I. 

“But every one understands that sort of 
thing when they see it,’ declared ‘Titlany 
calinly. 

“That sort of thing! 

“What sort of 
Nipon, 

“My dear little Tiffany, Quentin is not in 
love with me one bit! 

“And as for ine—well, this is not Leap 
Year ; so I don’t see that it would be worth 
iny while to fall in love with him.” 

And Miss Masserene went down-stalrs to 
the little drawing-room where Quentin was 
Wailing to try sone new duets, 

“Itis such a relief to find some one to 
Bing Wath who is not afraid to vive 
expression to the words as well 
tnusic.”’ 

So Cluentin said as they began to sing. 

“With most girls one feels compelled to 
Sing ‘I love von’ or*I live but for thee’ 
With about as inmuch intensity as if one were 
discussiny the weather. , 


“y 


Quentin, 


thing?’ demanded 


as Ww the 


UU are notatraid to sine sweet words 
NID et aut : r of 
Wn whv si id j ? 
Are not wre isins? kea N 
Careleasly. 
“But I am afraid we will have to repress 
our enthusiasin for the future. 





| to Cousplain to Mrs, Masserene of 





the due | 


“My dearest -ittie TIX bas beey SUBpOLT 


ing us of falling in love with each other 
Quentin, do you know?” , 

There was a momentary pause, and then 
Quentin broke into a little laugh. 

“Was there ever such an absurd idea!" 
he said somewhat drily, as he put the open 
inusic on the desk. 

“I will assure Tift later of 
innocence—and yours."’ 

Ninon laughed, and began to sing, with 
perhaps the faintest tremble in her ric 
voice, which bad been well trained, and 
which it was a pleasure to bear. 
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But the subject was not disposed of even | 


then. 

Mr. Meliadew, who could not be 
gether put aside during Quentin's reign, 
Was inoved to a certain stinouldering jeal- 
ousy and anger by the iatimuey between 


alto- | 


the cousins, and was ili-advised enough | 


-. what he 
ealied 


“young Mr. 
on.”’ 


Beaufoy's 


made aware ot the exact stateof the prew- 
er's affections, and being, in spite of her 
taste for high society, shrewdly of opinion 


going to be imposed 
good nature, an 
it. 

Ninon was never very well adapted tor 
submission to the imperative mood; and at 
that espectal time it seemed as if some reck - 
less demon had entered into possession of 
the girl’s soul, and was impelling her to- 
wards certain extravagances and = imopru- 
dences at which Tiffany looked on sorruw- 
ful and fearing to interfere. 

But she listened to her step-mother’s ‘lec- 
ture unmoved, and hardly shrank even 
when assured that there could bo no doubt 
now that Mr. Melladew was in earnest, 
and that it was no good to “choke him off" 
until she was quite sure she couid do bet- 
ter. 

But, when Mrs. Masserene left the room, 
the girl quietly puton her hat, and went 
out to ineet Quentin some distance from 
the heuse. 

lie had long beeu entreating her to take 
a drive with him toa neighboring villae 
where there was a watertall 
bridge and some 


upon alter all her 
that she would not stand 


charming  river-side 


and a rustic | 


Kons | 
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netism—whatever you liketo call it, after | 
‘pede as discover that the lawyer's letter that bad 


all,’’ declared the young inan 
he walked his horses up the bi 

“As | stood there in the grove, I was try- 
ing the + ffect of ny will-power upon yours 
across the hallamileof sunshine and = si- 
lence that stretched between us. 

“And, yousee, 1 succeeded. 

“You came to me, though you had de- 
clared that you would not.” 

“You certainly looked as frightened as 
though you had raised a ghost,’’ declared 
Ninon, iaughing. 

‘But I don’t believe in 
exercise of your volition. 

“Tf it were worth anything, I should cer- 
tainly find invself back at Laurel Lodge in 
another minute, for lean see that you are 
dying to yet rid of me.” 


that wondertul 


Quentin did not think it worth while to 


putin a protest, 
Ile was intent on watching the changes 


| in the girl's sweet face. 
Mrs. Masserene,now tor the first time | 





scenery to be looked at, and he had deelar-~ | 


ed that he would not take her “No” as final, | 


but would wait at the beginning of the tir- 
grove on the Marybridge road on the day 
appointed,hoping that at the last she would 
relent and give him a tew hours of her 
society unhampered by Mrs. Masserene’s 
appalling fine talk and Tiflany’s shrewd 
and watchtful little eyes. 

Ninon saw bitm waiting, as he had pro- 
inised, when she reached the fir-grove after 
her rapid walk. 

She was paler than usual, and carried her 
sinall head very high. 


“IT said I would not go riding,’ she said 
abruptly; ‘but I have changed my 
mind. 

Quentin uttered an eager exclamation of 
pleasure. 


“T tind,” the girl went on, «that Mr. Met- 
ladew disapproves of our intimicy, 

“What a misfortune, 1s it not? 

“And, it you will only drive mine past his 
house up there on the hill, Quentin, IT wilt 
yo to Dingley, or Wherever you like after- 
wards.’’ 

“You will?’ the young man sald, 
ing her two cold hands in his. 

“You are not afraid?” 

“Afraid !"’ she echoed. 

“Of what? 

“My step-inother will very 
me to bed without any supper. 

“But you must give ne soine dinner at 
Dingley, and then I shall not mind. 

“But’’—she paused, looking curiously at 
hiin—he too was pale, and looked a little 
anxious—“are you afraid ? 

“Do you repent of your invita..on ? 

“Tfso, I have only to vo buck again, and 
no one will be the wiser.”’ 


SC1Z- 
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“It is Mr. Melladew you have to thank," 
she continued, with a bitter little laugh ; 


dream from which one wakes too soon—to 


brought you a fortune was net a reality, 
but that your [tailor’s unpaid biil is there 
to replace it! 

“Are you hungry ? 

“Weare going to get an awful scolding 


| when we get beck, you know; so let us 


| 


and Quentin ground out an oath between | 
1 | his clenched teeth. 
that a bird in the band was worth two in } 
the busa, took upon herself to warn her | 
step-daughter that she was going altogether | 
too far with her cousin, that people were | 
talking, and that, to suin it up, she was not | 


“Ninon,”’ he sain abruptly, “the question 
is almost an insult, I know; but there is 
nothing between that brute and you? 
You would not listen to him of course, for 
a moment ?”’ 

Ninon shrugyed 
versely, 

“Who knows what I may be compelled 
to do one of these days?’’ she anid in « 
random way. 

‘(i00d Heaven !"’ cried Quentin. 

“Tt is impossible. Sooner than that, I 
would drive you over Dingley Bridge and 
into the river below it, or ask you to marry 
ine, Which would be inuch the same thing 
in the end,” 

‘“*Quite,’’ assented Ninon. 

“And [think I should prefer the river 
If you feel at all inclined to solve the puz- 
zicin that way, I for one shail not object. 
It would put an end to so many other pain- 
ful things at the sametime. Driveoverthe 
bridge by all means.’ 


her shoulders 


fortily ourselves wath uiuch roast chicken.” 

Seo they dined merrily enough, and after- 
wards walked down tothe river and gath- 
ered the forget-ine-nots that grew among 
the rank tall grass, 

It was late when they began their home- 
ward drive, 

A star or two was peeping over the dark 
hedges, beyond whieh the evening sky was 
fading, primrose -pale, 

Queutin bad tallen into bis old trick of 
whispering to Ninon; and she was looking 
down again as she listened. 

All the dread of ber reception at home 
could not prevent the drive from being a 
delicious one. 

She had ceased to struvyle agatnst the 
charm of her cousin's voice and words, 

Was it not something to bave found an 
anodvne that conid tleaden, even for 
a while, the ceaseless pain of her unavail- 
ing regrets. 

“Ninon,”’ as they drew 


Quentin said, 


near Marybridge again, “will you tell me 


per- 


who gave you that ring you wear?’ 
“No,” she answered quickly. 
“What right have you to ask 7?” 
“None,” be suid, with seme agitation. 
“Butare you vexed with me tor teelin 


lan irrepressible interest in even the small. 


Sie was laughing ; but it did seem to her | 


just then that, ifall were t end for her 
there and then, while the sun shone and 
they were together, it would be no great 
hatter, 

Quentin looked at her 
halt-tender uneasiness, 

“One would have thought,” he said, ina 
low voice, “that fate could have nothing 
but good things in store tor you. Let 
hope, dear, that they are all to come,” 

“No,” Ninon said, shaking her bead. 

‘As I used to tell Katherine, I was 
born to be ai Ag 

“T don't think I know how to be happy. 
When I had the 
much now, l wanted something else—I was 
not contented. 

“Ah, the kindest thing you could do, 
Quentin, would be to keep your word, and 
drive us over the bridge! Would you inind 
it much?” 

“Not with you,’ he said curtly, taking up 
the hand next to his and crushing it. He 
hurt his finger against Dick’s ring, which 
Ninon wore on her right hand, and he |itt- 
ed the pretty wrist up that he tight in- 
spect the broad gold band and its rudely- 


carved sigus. 

“What an edd ring!’ he said. “What 
inakes you wear it?” 

“] have got into a habit of wearing it,”’ 
the yirl said coldly, without the faintest 
chanye of color, 


“IT wish you would change it for iny cat’s- 
eye,’ Quentin said, looking at her out of 
the corner of his eves. 

“IT wish I could’’—quietly. 

“Would you if you could, Ninon?? 

Her cousin bent forward now and looked 


| into the sweet, absent face. 


“Ninon,” said her cousin, “do you think | 


I ean let you go now? 

“T was afraid only for you,my poor child; 
but, alter all, now that Iam here, that) vou 
are not quite separated from you mother’s 
fainily, taat wornan will hardly dare to ill- 
treat you.” 

“Come,” said Ninon recklessly, ‘*we are 
losing time.”’ 

The carriage was wailing at the entrance 
Lo the grove. 

Quentin put his consin in; and, as she in 
sisted on her point, they drove through the 


streets and past the brewer's big white 
hou® betore they turned into the road to 
Dingley. 

It was a delicious afternoon; the horses 
went along in splendid sivle. 

Ninon was in the wildest spirits, an 


laughed at Quentin again for what she cali- 
ed his “naughty-boy” look. 


“Whatifwe are playing truant?” she 
said yaily. 

“Tine gaine is worth the candle. 

“I don’t mind a whipping when [| get 
home, if lonly have a pleasant day .with 


vou, in spite of Mr. Melladew and his out- 
rageous impertinence.”’ 


away his 


With an effort, Quentin put 
anxiety and became resolutely cheer 
Tul. 
After all, no matter what followed, ! 
She jooked & 
Avranches hat, and seeined ) hap] 


with him, 
There le SOLDELDIRE 1D QPeSLerpSit, Wiag- 


She was gazing idly across the sunny land- 
SCApC. 

“Would you?” urged Quentin, as she did 
not speak. 

And then She seemed to wake wilh a 
the start. 

“Would I what?” she asked, drawing a 
lony breath. 

“Change rings with ine, In remeumrance 
of our drive to-day?"’ 

“LT will tell you that’’'—a bitter 
curled the girl's lips—‘*when we 
gether at the bottoms of the river. 

A little ensued. Ninons gaiety 
Was pone. 

Asthey drew near the village where they 
were to dine, it would have been hard to 
say which looked the tore unhappy —the 
young tan or his coumpanion. 

; Qluentin’s C¥es were fastened with a hind 
of passionate determination on Ninon’s sad 


lit- 


sinsile 
“are li- 


silence 


face. 

She was looking at her engagement ring 
in a carcles way, and turning it round and 
round on her tiyer. 

They dined in the parlor of the ditthe inn, 
which looked on to the river. 

There was a cotlage-plane In 
and (Quentin play of While the 
being laid. 

Ninon gathered some 
adorned the table. 

She came and went softly, listening to the 
music, and then she went and stood be- 
side ber cousin. 

The smell of the honeysuckle in her belt 
made him turn round, 


the 
table 


root, 
Was 


honeysuckle and 


things that I regret se | 


with a sudden | 


us | 


not | 


ee 


est incident in your life?” 

He held her hand close as he belped her 
to alight. 

She looked at him, flushing a little, and 
her lips parted, 

For a tnoment it was on her lips to tell 
him about Dick; but the jiupulse died aq 
quickly as it bad been born. 

“Be satistled to know,” she said, witha 
shrug, “that it was not Mr. Melladew !"’ 

With that she pulled her hand froin his, 

Defore he aaal answer she had cried out 
a soft ““iood-bye,”’ and had started on ber 
walk to Laurel Lodge. 

Quentin followed her at a distance to see 
that she reached home safely, and then 
turned on his heels, with a very gloomy 
and disturbed face indeed. 

‘The door was opened to Ninon by Tiff 
any, Aho gave a great yusp of relief at sight 
of her sister, 

“Comein! Comein! she said. 

“You are safe, thank goodness, 

“Mother went outto the Palmers’, and 
did not know whether you were upstairs or 
not. 

“Sarah has made you some tea. 

“Ob, Ninon, where have you been? 

“Jlow could you stay out so late 7” 

“T lave beon to Dinygley with Quentin,” 
sail Ninon wearily. 

“Ile promised to drive me tothe bottom 
of the river. 

“But you see I have no luck; here I am 
back syain safe and sound.’’ 

“Ninon,” ened Till, shocked at her sis 
ter’s recklessness, and putting her fond Lit- 
tlearins round her in the dusky hall, 
“what should J have done if you had not 
come back safe and sound?” 

Ninon suddenly Kissed her. 

“Come and give me some tea,’ she said 
vuily, “and den’t mindimy nonsense, 
child, 

“We will seize the opportunity of your 
mothers absence to have a good long 
music-lesson, aud alterwards | will correct 
your exercise,”’ 

“ “There is a letter for you too,” said Tiff- 
anv. 

“ftus frou Barnes 

Ninonturned pale. 

“That will keep till after tea,” 
sormewhatirritably. 

Whether the letter was from aunt Doro- 
thy or from Diek hituself, how could) she 

cotad it just vet, Quentin's whisper 
vas vet Warts inher ear, when her own 


imprudent answers were yet reeurring to 
”° 


frou aunt Dorothy.”’ 


she said 


Wiile 


her tuind and taking her cheeks burn 
‘(Tooter ! esaid hurriedly to ‘Tithany. 
Pron ttalk of bert “. 
“You know how T hate them. But let 
you and J vie bbeapepry “wi ean.’ 
, s * * * ‘ * 
From that dav forth the flirtation, if such 
it were, bet on Miss Miasserene and her 
cousin developed into even more startling 
ditnensions. 
The girl commnitted a bundred tolliesjany 
one of which, if diseovered, would have 


been suflicient to set every tongue in quiet 
Marvbridye talkiny. 

As for Quentiy, the Marybridge opinion 
Was Infinitesinnal luiportanes in bis eyes, 
and it did net oeeur to hin to deny biciself 
the daily intoxication of the beautiful girl's 
companionship out of any provincial regard 
for appearances, 

So long as she did not suffer personally 
through him imany way, he e misidered 
himself justified in pursuing hisown | loas- 

dto be hers also, and in 
letianee. 
le,uore reckless 


ure, Since it seer 
setting all serugel 
And Ninon was, if possi! 
than (Quentin. 
She seemed to have failen moreand more 
under the dotuinion of ah re loss abandon 


tricnts Of spirit “a tramtiec cle ! 


a 


sire of forget 


fuiliess. 


, | t rene t 
She was siniling again now, and bade i i 1 Dick had a minced ) 
hin Gomme to dinner. her his apy n yworeturiu hiacd sp 7 
Finish vour waltz first,”’ she said. ‘It f y os pects a 
. ré t r Son 
A a 4 ; and « 
put her in her chair at lis Bickle ke t “ ' 
“J like things best that are broken, un- | even tor a while rything but 


finished, INCU plete , Mo os pe sweelest | tbe passing lolly vl tue hou 
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And there was Quentin at her side, as un- 
happy apparent! y as herself, and fas desir- 
rae any inad distraction that offered 

How was it possible to turn away from 
him and deny herself the temporary solace 
of his companionship? 

Poor little Tiff was made the reluctant 
accomplice in inany a mad escapade durin 
the last week of Quentin's stay; for he h 
now announced his determination of leav- 
ing Marybridge betore Brian and his sister 
arrived. 

All was ready for their reception, the day 
of their return wasecven fixed ; but he de- 
clared himself incapable of wahing to re- 
ceive them. 

“I have no mind to snare your friendship 
with any one,” he said to Ninon; “and of 
course, when Brian arrives upon the scene, 
I shall be nowhere.” 

“Don't talk of your brother!’ cried Ni- 
non, and odd little shiver running through 
her as the thought of her picture came back 
to her. 

“For days she had not looked at it, she 
had refused to allow herself to think of it; 
she was inore ashamed of her wild doings 
and sayings in presence of Denis Beaufoy's 
sarcastic sinile than she was when she held 
Dick’s letters in her hand, or even one of 
kunt Dorothy's gentle motherly epistles, so 
full of good counse! and tender encourage- 
nent for the future. 

“Don’t you know as well as I do that he 
will disapprove of me, that he will find me 
‘bad forin,’ ‘fast,’ andkeverything else that 
an English girl ought not to be?” 

[TO BK CONTINUED.] , 


WON AT LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A GREAT MISTAKE;”’ 
**a WEAK WOMAN,” “‘RED RIDING- 
HOOD,'’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IL. 


PF\HE room could hardly he dignified by 
the name of studio,though Jack Beaimn- 
ish'’s easel stood in one corner bearing 

an unfinished picture. 

It was indeed little better than an attic, 
though it was airy and spotlessly clean,and 
though the inodest walls were covered with 
sketches, with bits of cracked china, with 
rapiers, and helmets and mandolins, and 
though the window was draped with a bit 
of threadbare tapestry and filled with lots 
of well-tended pots of flowers in full blooin. 

In another corner stood a piano well-nigh 
sinothered with music, chiefly in manu- 
script, and near the piano a work-basket 
very tastefully trimined and embroidered, 
but containing evidently nothing more 
artistic than several pairs of socks that 
wanted mending. 

A bird was singing lustily in the early 
sunshine; the room had just been swept 
and garnished, but not a soul was to be 
seen as Freddy Sprott, having knocked 
more than once at the door, at last opened 
it cautiously and looked in. 

He was a bis bashful young man in a re- 
kplendent veivet coat, and he had a huge 
bunch of roses in his hand, 

“She is not here,’ he said, looking about, 
and indeed one could see at a glance into 
every corner of the cheerful little studio 
under the roof; “so I can leave my roses 
without being found out.” 

As he spoke, he laid his nosegay on the 
pretty work-basket that contained the 
socks, 

“I wonder if she suspects where they 
come from ? 

“Sometimes T almost hope she does; but 
then, when we tneet, she holds out her 
hand so calinly, and says “food morning, 
Mr.Sprott’ so unconsciously,that I begin to 
despair again. 

nf shall never have courage to tell her 
how much I love her; and so'’—the big 
young man reddened and hesitated as he 
took something from bis breast-pocket—*'T 


have painted this little portrait of inyself, | 


and jit Shali speak for me. 

“Oh, how my heart does beat !"’ 

He had barely time to lav the little por- 
trait underthe roses when the door opened, 
and « young lady came in, pulling off her 
hat as she entered, and gave him a cheertul 
greeting. 

“Good morning, Mr. Sprott,’’ she said, 
earefully setting down the basket of big 
strawberries she carried, 

Poor Freddy bowed and blushed. 

“As usual’ he thought despairingly. 

Sne did look so very pretty in her clean 
eotton gown, her chestnut hair was so 
bright and so neatly braided, her gray 
eves so sweet, her smile so charming ! 

“«You are waiting to see Jack, l “eg twill 
she said, taking off her gloves and beygin- 
ning to put her strawberries into a china 
dish, which she lined with their leaves, 

“He has gone to ask after poor Warring- 
ton, who ia very ill; but I expect him in 
every minute. 

“Yon don't minc my going on with my 
work ? 

“Noel 


’ 


will be wanting his 
soon.’ 
‘Oh, no, not at all !"' declared Freddy, 
and he thought again—*No, she does not 
care for me. 
‘| wish I had the portrait back !"° 
‘You havea holiday to-day, I ree ger 
Mr. Sprott,’’ continued the young lady, for 


SxkKe OF SAVITW Sot nw at} 


ting 
a4 rh 


putting 
i As wr oles a iid hard 
1? On, nol 
Oniy 1 fus®'™bought I would look in 
acd—— 
‘“But''—with pretty reproach—‘‘you are 


ery | the best hours of the morning, and 
that is sucl, a pity ! 

“I thought you were determined to be a 
great painter like Jack ? 

“How can you do that unless you work 
hard? 

“Jack is never idle.” 

Freddy blushed mnore deeply than before 
and wished she would go on scolding bim 
forever. 

“Yes—no, Miss Hesketh,” he stam- 
mered, “and yet he doesn't seem to make 
much progress with his great picture over 
there.’ 

The girl paused and looked sadly at a 
large canvas which hung unfinished on the 
wall. 

““No,”’ she replied. 

**Poor fellow!" 

“ ‘Cleopatra Awaiting the Visit of Oc- 
tavia,’ I think he calls it. 

; “She seems to have been waiting a long 
time. 

“The picture is smothered in dust.” 

“That is because I am not tall enough 
to reach up wt it,’ explained the girl 
eagerlv. 

“And Jack only laughs at me when I 
speak of it. 

“You see him it takes all his time to 
paint pot-boilers, as Jack sometimes calls 
them, in ‘order to keep the house; 
and in the meantime his great picture, of 
which he osed to dream so fondly, remains 
unfinished.’’ 

“T beg your pardon,’ 
Freddy. 

“T did not mean—— 

“Oh, I am sure of that,’’ answered the 
girl, smiling. 

“There—my strawoverr.es are reaay. 

‘Noel may get up as soon as he likes. 

“Oh'’'—she ran to the door, her sweet 
faco brightening—‘“‘here is Jack, I be- 
lieve 1’ 

It~vas not Jack, however, but two more 
idlers in velvet coats and with golden 
beards, who took of their hats respectfully 
to Miss Hesketh, and cast many adiniring 
glances at her. 

‘‘May we coine in?” said one,feeling sud- 
denly rather ashained of his tobacco-scent- 
ed coat. 

“Yor, 
gaily. 

“But’’—she put a pretty finger to her lip 
—‘don’t nake a noise, for Noel is still 
asleep.”’ 

“Asleep at this hour!’ echoed Sabastian 
Sinythe. 

“Let's wake him up!" 

Ho was about to strike a noisy chord on 
the open piano; buta look from her stop- 
ped her. 

“No,” she said, “it always makes him so 
irritable—I mean so nervous—when he _ is 
roused outof his sleep. 

“You know how sensitive he is.”’ 

“Wo do,” drily assented Horngold, 


stammered poor 


” 


come in,’’ answered the girl 


spect the picture that stood on the easel. 
“By Jove, it progresses!’ he exclaimed. 
“Ilow hard the old boy does work !”" 

“Yes,’’ said the girl archiv; ‘“Jack’s la- 
bor is tor the present, you know—not for, 
the future.”’ 

“Now, Miss Hesketh, you are too cruel, 
I think. 

“T confess I aw an idle fellow! 

“What isthe use of making statues in 
this degenerate age. 

“Every one is so hideously ugly? 

“Suppose for instance that Freddy Sprott 
there were to order a bust himself, what 
eould I do with such material?” 

Atthis graceful witticism Sebastian 
laughed, but Freddy looked annoyed. 

“Hang it all, Horngold ! he exclaimed, 
remembering the portrait under the 
TOSse!s. 

“As for me,’ interrupted Sebastian, 
“when [ offer iny compositions to a 
less public they turn a deaf ea’, 
methey cannot understand 
they convey.” 

“But it seems to me.”’said the girl,laugh- 
ing, “that music has no mission, and that 
so long as it pleases you ‘ 

“Ah,” said Horngold gravely, “that was 
all very wellin the antiquated 
Weber and Mozart; but we have outgrown 
sich childish notions! 


and tell 
the inission 


one. 

“T should hope not, indeed!" cried that 
gentleman. 

“My music is not meant to please. 

“It points, describes—"’ 

“What?" asked Miss Hesketh, who was 
preparin 

“Anvthing and everything,” 
Sebastian, with some warinth, ‘from the 
play of the telegraph-wires down to the 
most ordinary action of your life, such as— 
as reading the newspaper or opening an 
umbrella.” 

“Dear me!" 

“For instance,”’ continued Horngold,who 





break fest | 


loved to get Sebastian on his hobby, ‘sup- 
pose, Miss Hesketh, that you wanted to say 
lo your servant—'Mary Anne, that coffee is 
too hot.’ 

“Sebastian, old fellow, oblige 
| translating that phrase into inusic.”" 
| “With please,” responded Sebastian care- 
| lessly. 
| ‘Nothing easier." 
| And, seating himself atthe piano witha 
shake of his long fair locks, he sang a few 
bars, which ended in asort of shriek. 

“Miss Hesketh did her best not to laugh; 
he was so very much in earnest. 

“And that means ‘the colTe« 


with a suspic is ire Die In he 


ine by 


8 too hot’ ?”’ 


she wsked 

Sebastian w riled round on the plano 
Stoo! 

“You don’t mean to tell me," he said, ag- 

| grieved, “that you did not catch the idea? 

| Listen to it again—‘Mary Anne’ ’’—singing 


Sinythe'’s companion ; and he crossed to in- | 


—* ‘the coffee’ ’—ainging—‘“‘can’t you hear 
how plainly that expresses coffee ? 

“A little wild Oriental phrase with a kind 
of aroma about it, you know—‘is too 
hot!’ ’—screaming—“and then a cry as if 
you had burnt yoursell.”” 

“Wonderful!” said the gtri, laughing 
now encesseineey. 

“I wish you would compose something 
that would mend my socks for me, Mr. 


Saye 
“Oh’’—as she sat down to her well-filled 
work-basket—‘‘what lovely roses!’’ 

Poor Freddy's heart beat with mingled 
emotions as the pretty girl took up his flow- 
ers and buried her fresh face among 
thern. 

And, as she did so,the portrait fell to the 
floor. 

“Hallo,”’ cried Horngold, picking it up, 
“what have we here? 

“Some new adorer, Miss Hesketh ?”’ 

“No, indeed’’—looking at the little pic- 
ture—“‘I never saw it before, and I have no 
idea what it can be.”’ 

But Smythe read the truth in poor Fred- 
dy’s burning blushes. 

‘‘Rash youth,’’he said,taking him soleimn- 
ly aside, ‘what have you done? 

“If Beamish should discover ths truth” 
—a dog began to bark excitedly outside. 
“And here he comes !’’ added the composer 
tragically. 

Laughter, sunshine, happy young faces, 
roses, nonsenso—the little studio was full 
of all these as Jack Beamish came in, call- 
ng out some parting injunctions to his 
dog. 

“Don’t forget your appointment, you 
rascal !’’ hesang outin his pleasant bary- 
tone voice. 

“T want you tosittome in an _ hour, so 
none of your prowling about the neighbor- 
hood. 

‘Do you hear?”’ 

He came over then to give a hand to his 
Visitors, and to touch the bright hair of the 
little stocking-mender, who looked up, 
Siniling and nodding him a welcome. 

Long ago they had had breakfast together 
them two; but the studio never seemed the 
saine without Jack; and she was glad to 
see him back. 

‘ Warrington ?”’ she said gently. 

“He is better; and the babies have had a 
good breakfast, child ; #0 now I can get to 
tiny work with an easy heart. 

“Well, Sebastian, where are you and 
Horngold off to inthose gorgeous coats?’ 

“Going to run down to Burnham 
Beeches, 

‘“‘We wanted Noel to go with us; but he 
is asleep." 

“Then Jet him 
seriously. 

Hie was exchanging his well-worn coat 
for an old blouse very much stained with 
paint, which Madge had brought him. 

‘*Noel says his best ideas always comes to 
him in his dreams; and, when a fellow has 
ideas like his—— 

‘Take Freddy Sprott instead. 


alone,’’ answered Jack 





“Ae seems to have nothing particular to 
do,.”’ 

Jack had a shrewd suspicion of the state | 
of poor Freddy’s feelings, and was apt to 
be a little down upon himin consequence. 
“What have you there, Madge ?’’—seeing | 
the portrait which lay beside her roses,than 
which poor Freddy's cheeks were several 
shades redder at that moment. 

“That’s just what we want to know!” de- 
clared Sinythe. 

“Do you know that head ?”’ 

Jack took the portrait quietly into his 
hand and compared it with allthe faces in 
the room. 

“Are you sure it isa 
thoughtfully. 


head?"’ he asked 








“Simoythe’s music does not please | any | 


to sit down to her work-basket. | 


declared | 
| seedy dressing-gown, 


} 


| 


“I think itmust be meant for a land- | 


‘ | seape.”’ 
brain- | 


More blushes from Freddy, and a peal of | 
unfeeling laughter from Sebastian and 
Horngold. 

“After that, we may as well be off,’ said 
Horngold. 

“If we have but succeeded,” added | 
Smythe, “in making our dear Freddy tior- 


.| roughiv wretehed we feel that we have not 
days of | 


wholly wasted an idle bour.” 

And so, with a few last words to Madge, 
the two took themselves off, pulling Freddy 
with them, and, having left behind them/a 
vague odor of tobacco, were beard running 
down the many flights of stairs that led to 
the street. 

Before Madge could settle to her darning 
again, and while Jack was busy at his easel 
an inner door opened, and there entered a 
very handsome and sulky-looking boy ina 
who was yawning 
and stretching, and appeared in by no 
Ineans the sweetest tempers. 

“Oh, Noel,” cried the girl, starting up 
and laying aside her work, “1 hope they 
did not disturb you! 

*T tried to keep them quiet, but——” 

“That fellow Simythe is such a_ fool!” 
growled Noel. 

“What on earth does he mean by coming 
here and kicking upsuch a row at this 
hour?” 

**Hallo, Noel!’ cried Jack cheerily, tak- 
ing no notice of the storin-signals that were 
flashing. 

“Up already !”’ 

“Why shouldn't I be up as well as you?” 
retorted the voung man irritably. 

“Oh, but you know,”’ put in 
“Jack and I are generally at work for hours 
before you appear on the domestic hori 
mon! 

A Os 8 not . ré¢ q ts pre fit t yt 
gint r 8 WOrkK as aly Said jack. res 


itelv cheerful, *“‘nor to get breakfast KE 
our little busy bee there! 

Madge was already preparing the 
| and now rang the bell. 


‘“‘“How pale you are, cousin!’’ she said 


table, 





Madge, 


—— 
es 


ntly, as Noel flung himself down 
fhe ooh and took u S the newspaper. — 

“*T am afraid you have had a bad night of 
°° 

‘‘Wretched !’’—impatiently. 

‘7 tossed and turned and could 
rest until daybreak !”’ 

“T see wLat it is,’’ said Jack. 

“He’sinone of his dejected moods 

in. 

‘“dive him a scolding, Madge.” 

“Indeed I will !’’ returned the girl, sinjj- 
ing. 

But I willtell Marthato bring him 
something to eat first, so as not totake him 
at an unfair advantage. 

‘“‘You have your news 

‘‘Break fast will be 
utes.’’ 

“Bless that child’s bright face!" saiq 
Jack from his easel, as the little thing ran 
out of tge room. 

“It is not for nothing she lives so near the 
sun in our dingy old attic up here.”’ 

'she wordselicited no answer but a kind 
of grunt froin Noel, who was buried in his 
newspaper. 

“I say, Jack,’’ he said presently troin 
ainong his pillows, “did you ever hear ~* 
such a person as Sir Richard Gaunt?” 

«Never. 

“Why?” 

‘*He’s dead, that’s all.’’ 

‘And Noel read aloud, “The musical 
world has just sustained a serious loss in 
the person of Sir Richard Gaunt, the well- 
known Catholic Baronet, one of the most 
ardent and eccentric amateurs in England.” 

“A musical amateur—eh?’’ answered 
Jack, painting away steadily as he spoke. 
“One chance the less for you, old fellow— 
more’s the pity !”’ 

“Yes, 

‘‘But what a windfall for the heirs !”’ 
went on reading. 

‘The fortune of the late Baronet is esti- 
mated atthirty thousand a year. 

“By Jove, what luck some people have in 
this world!"’ 

“So they have," assented Jack. 

“You and I, for instance.”’ 

Noel threw down the paper, and looked 
in unaffected ainazement at his friend. 

“You and I!” he echoed. 

‘‘You don’t consider yourself lucky ?” 

“Lucky! 

“T should think I did. 

“T have the honor to be an honest man 
I never bother my head about politics or 
the money-market. 


“T don’t go into society’’—and he crowns 
it all—“I am the intimat> friend of a great 
musician called Noel Blake. 

“What could I wish tor besides ?’’ 

‘*Money’’—gloomily. 

“Money ? 

“We've got money !’’—Jack’s dark eyes 
lit up with a laugh. 

‘There's a dollar and a-balf in the bank, 
to say nothing of the twenty-tive cents «1 
so in ny waistcvat-pocket. 

“Money indeed, you young Sardana- 
palus !"’ 

But Noel was in no humor for jesting. 

He sprang up from the sofa and began | 
restlessly pace the narrow floor of thy 
studio, his hands thrust into his pockets 
and his dressing-gown sweeping behind 
hii, 

“It is all very well for you to make light 
of our povery,”’ he said bitterly. 

“But when |] think that I am living on 
your seanty earnings,that I aim actually re- 
duced to accept your bounty !”” 

“There you go again !’’ cried Jack, with 
invincible good humor. 

“I'm a great noble creature, of course—4 
perfect paragon of triendship, that’s under- 
stood, old boy: so say no more about it, 
please !”’ 

“IT tell you I can’t help it!’ answered the 


other, continuing bis moody walk up and 
down. 


get no 


per, Noel ? 
yin a few min. 


He 


“Don't I see you wasting your life, day 
by day, in the useless sacrifice you have 
undertaken ? 

“Do you think I am deceived by your 
careless words and looks,and that I haven't 
heard you sigh many and many a time 
when your eyes turn wearily from your 
confounded = pot-boilers and fall upon the 
sketch of your great picture over there,that 
you will never find time to finish ?”’ 

“What a loss to posterity!’ declared Jack 
laughing. 

“And I'll thank you not to speak disre 
specttully of ny portraits. 

“I'in rather proud of them myself.” 

“Look here, Jack !"’ burst forth Noel. 

“I am getting discouraged; I must con, 
fess it. y 

“Here yon are sacrificing yourown work 
and your own life to mine; and what if the 
greater artist of us two should turn out 
be yourself, after all ?”’ 

Jack turned round and began to speak 
nore seriously. 

It was not the first time he had to combat 
Noel's fits of dejection. 

“The old, old story, my lad!’ he said 
quietly. 

*“My works, my sacrifice ! 

“There ‘s no such great merit in all that 


| aS you seem to think. 


“We had two empty purses between Us, 


| and we joined them together and made one 


—that’s all. 

“Yon couldn't make a decent living by 
your inusic-pupils, and yet they abserbed 
the time that should have been devoted tw 
some great coin position. 

“T was compelled to leave my pictu 

r - aT +f er for ne of these 


touching the p 
' neither of us seeis 


Sactions 
ture on his easel—‘‘an 
to advance a pey.”’ 

“T know all that , but——” 
“I looked the matter straight in the 


| face. 





“J said to myself, ‘Noel and I have a wall 


limb. 
ae ‘The ladder is long and the wind is 


high. 
. ‘If we both mounttogether the ladder 


will break. 


“Let Noel go up first, while I hold it | 


steady against the wall; and, when he has 
reached the top, be can lend me a helping 
hand in return.” ’ 

“Bat’—Noel’s cloudy face was softening, 
it was not in the heart of man to resist 
Jack’s steadfast cheerfulness and patience— 
‘at least we could have drawn lots for the 
first inount.”’ 

“Nonsense, old fellow !"" 

Jack went back to his paletie, seeing this 
little glimpse of sunshine. 

“You are nimbler than I and more likely 
to rise.”’ 

“Well’’—shrugging his shoulders in the 
seedy dressing-gown—‘I ain on the way at 
iast, thanks to your holding the ladder, as 
you call it. 

“IT have found time to write a svinphony 
which you pronounce good 

“Great!"’ interrupted Jack, with 
cision. 

“Well, great,"’ corrected Noel, with a lit- 
tle dawning sinile of gratification. 





de- 


“And I have offered it to the Philhar- | 
| came back, tollowed by old Martha and the 


monic Society for production. 

“But, though it bas been in their hands 
now for over three month:, they have not 
condescended to give tne a bearing.”’ 

“Patience—patience !"" urged Jack. 


! 








“The svinphony is written,and well writ- | 


ten, wo. . 

“Tt has my approval, as you are aware ; 
and I think no small beer of ny musical 
taste. ° 

“Madge is charmed with it, and you re- 
member how delighted that old man was, 
the ‘Noble Stranyer’ as I call hiin, when he 
heard you play it that evening?” 

Noel uttered a sound of impatience. 

“Some old lunatic,’’ he said, contemptu- 
ously. 

“By Jove! 

“The way that he burst into the room 
was decidedly suggestive of a strait 
jacket.” 

Yes," admitted Jack, laughing. 

“But the exit he made more than 
deemed his character. 

“There is fifty dollars on account, Mr. 
Beainish,’ he said, when he ordered this 
picture, and the speech struck ine as being 
remarkably eloquent.”’ 

“Much good that did us! 

“The fifty dollars went long ago.”’ 

“Well, that was three months ago, you 
must remember; and then we have had 
Warrington’s illness. 

“By-the-way, his wite had no money left 
when I wastbere this morning; we inust 
try to vet her atrifle somehow. 

“There, that sketch’ nodding at a pretty 
little blue-gray landscape over his head, 
‘would feteh a few dollars, I dare sav.”’ 

Noel burst into a bitter laugh. 

“Another starving genius!’ he cried, 
flinging himself down again upon the 
Bota. 

“It is of no use your talking,Jack ; this is 
a miserable world !” 

“Oh, I don’t know! 

“After all, it is not so easy to find places 
for scholars who all want to be at the head 
of the class,” 

But Noel went on; it was his favorite 
theme. 

“To think,’’ be cried, *‘that a set of num- 
skul!s and idiots should be rolling in 
riches all around us, and here we are,three 
men of genius— Warrington, vou and my- 
self—one of us dying of hunger, ‘another 
can't find leisure to developthe gift Heaven 
gave hiin, and the third 1s denied so inuch 
as a hearing froin the public. 

“Tt 1s infamous !”’ 

“T’in haif afraid, Noel,’’ he said,“that vou 
have a grain of envy in your composition. 

‘“‘Reware of that, lad ! 

“It is an evil weed, and it will spring up 
apace, and check every good growth, un- 
less it is choked out.”’ 


re- 


Noel moved aside impatiently froin the 
hand that was laid upon his arin. 
“To hear you talk,”’ he returned, ‘tone 


would think I ought to subimit tamely to 
being kept down.”’ 

“Who in the worldis keeping 
down?” retorted Jack, with a touch of 
patience. 

“You are obliged to wait awhile, that is 
all. 

“You area spoiled child, Master Noel, 
and you fret and furne under the suffering 
that Is the cost of all true glory.” 

“You see everything through rose-colored 
spectacies!’’ declared Noel irritably. 

“Well’—Siniling—“they are just as cheap 
= green ones, and a great deal more cheer- 
ul!’ 


you 








inne | 


“IT suppose’’—the young composer started | 


up again from the sofa—“it Fortune 


were | 


ever to knock at your door,you would shut | 


it in her face ?”’ 

“I should if I were 
Jack. J 

“IT make a decent poor man ; who knows 
what I might turn out if I were rich? 

“Did you ever try to think what it would 
be not to have to plan or work for anything 
but to be able to gratify every caprice, no 
nealter how unwholesome or unworthy,that 
entered your head ? : 


wise,’ declared 


‘“*The bare idea frightens a fellow !"’ 

“T only wish I had the chance!” cried the 
Other, with a bitter ttle tuyh. 

We - On i 
fe _ | : 

“Suppose you were te lise rag 
mine to-inorrow 

“How inany times could you dine the day 
after? 


‘*How many pairs of boots could you wear 
at one time, and how many hats?’’ 


There was another pause ; 
i 


“I should be content to dine onee, I dare 
say,’ responded the lad, siniling in spite of 
himself, ‘and to wearone pair of boots; 
but"—he paused behind Jack’s chair and 
laid bis bandon his broad shoulders—*] 
could give you an order fora picture that 
should cost fitty thousand dollars.” 

“Ah! Jack nodded his pleasure at this 
little speech. 

“I could send ten thousand dollars to 
that unfortunate Warrington and his hun- 
gry babies." 

‘ood 1 
_ “I would have my symphony produced 
in 4 theatre of iny own.” . 

“Bravo !”’ 

“And’’—tbhe boy hesitated, colored, wal k- 
ed a few paces away, and came back to lean 
again on the artist’s chair, so that he should 
not see his face—*‘dear old boy, I am going 
to lay bare iny heart to you and show you 
the real wound that cause this fever of im- 
—_ in me—I could inarry the girl i 
ove!" 

Jack turned 
alnazeient. 

“You are in love?” he said, with a comi- 
cal kind of groan. 

“Upon my soul, that is the last straw !"’ 

“Hush!” cried Noel pettishly, for at that 
moment the door opened and Madge came 


round) in half-laughing 


break fast. 


CHAPTER IL. 
FPVAE girl looked alittle wistfully at her 
cousin's disturbed face. 

But she said nothing as she poured 
out his coffee and attended to his) various 
litthe wants. 

Even the big strawberries which she had 
gone out so early to buy tailed to win a 
stnile or a word of thanks from the moody 
young fellow; and, finding that her little 
attempts at conversation were not well re- 
ceived, Madge went back quietly to her 
work-basket. 

A stran.ze sense of restraint 
upon the cheerful room. 

Even Jack's subdued whistle, with which 
he was wont to accompany his work, was 
hushed. 

The silence becamne positively oppressive; 
aud at last the artist, laying aside his palette 
stood up and and, opened the door, called 
lustily tor his dog. 

“T am afraid he is out," said Madge. 

“Shall I go and see?” 

“Yes, do child’’—his little ruse nad 
ceeded ; “I can't get the raseal to sit. 

“He knows I am after him, and he won't 
show his nose inside the door, 

“His modesty is very ill-timed, upon my 
word!"’ 


had fallen 


suc- 


Madge laughed, and put away her 
work, 

“It will soon be his  dinner-hour,’’ she 
said. 


“He will come in then. 

“Van 1s always very punctual. 

“Shall lL see if [can coax him into giving 
you a sitting?” 

“I'm afraid he'll see through all 
blandishments, Madge.”’ 

Jack's gruff old voice softened ina man- 
ner very pleasant to hear as he spoke. 

“However, you certainly have more in- 
fluence over hitn than any one else, and, it 
you can induce hin to listen to reason——’’ 

‘T'll try,’ suid Madye seriously. 


your 


‘Yd will appeal to his good sense, and tell 
him that he is delaying your work. 

*T can always reason with Van.’’ 

She ran off again; and Jack, sitting 


down by Noel and heaving a serio-comic 
sigh, sald— 

“Now, lad, let us have it! 

“You were going ty tell me 
love affair.” 

“That 1s soon done,’ returned Noel, push- 
ing away his plate. 

“Tam in love with Madge."’ 
The laughter died suddenly out of the older 
nals eyes. 


about your 


“With Madge?"’ he repeated after a 
pause, 

“With your cousin—our child ?’ 

“Child! 

“Madge is no child!’ retorted Noel iin- 
patiently. 

“She wasachild when ty father died 


and I became her guacdian ; but you seem 


to forget that five years have changed the 
little girl intoa wotrstn, 

“Yes, said Jack mechanically, ‘I had 
forgotten that. 

“But —trving to rouse hitoself from the 
kind of stupor into which he had fallen 
“what put itinto your head to fall in love 
with her? 


“She is like you, a daughter to me.” 
“Do people Know why they fall in love?” 
Jack did not notice the question, 


“Do yo think she suspects? he went 
on. 

“Has Madye any idea that you—you love 
her?” 

“I don’t Know’’—glooimily. 

“J have never said a word, of course. 


What be the good ? 
“Tam too poor to inarry.”’ 


Beamish stood up, drawing a long 
breath. 
“That's true.’’ he assented absently. 


eYou are too poor to tarry. 
“It I were only sure of iny 


talent, pur 
sued Noel wearily ‘ont | 


I ha 1 the ast ¢ 


then 


Ni 


mer ye 


courageimnent lo per 


‘Yes es abriuptiy ‘hut 


‘Yes, | see 
“Jack's band was tremblinga 
then 


yood deal. 
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abruptly, “Are not you going out to get a 
breath of air?” 
**No"'—the lad flung himself down upon 
the crazy old sofa, “I feel blue.” 
“By-the-by, there isthe money for War- 


rington'’s wife! 


“T wish you'd take that sketch round to 
old Serewby's and see what he'll stand tor 
it.’” 

‘There's no hurry,” 
ing. 

; “You can leave it the nexttime you pass 
Vv. 

Jack's lips began to compress ominously 
under his thick grizzled beard. 

“But Warrington is expecting it,"’ he said 
in a voice which he would not allow to be 
angry. 

Noel's perceptions were not very keen at 
the best of times, and at that moment he 


replied Noel, yawn- 


, was even nore than usually absorbed in 





he added j 


himself and his own desires and suffer- 
ings. 

“I feel good for nothing to-day," he an- 
swered carelessly, as he pu.led the pillows 
more comfortably under his head. 

“And then it seemed as if Jack's patience 
suddenly gave way. 

“Not only to-day, by love!” he exclaim- 
ed hotly. 

“You would like me to leave my work, 
I suppose, while you lay there on the broad 
of your back doing nothing ?” 

Noel's dreamy blue eyes opened at once 
to their fullest extent. 

“Hang it, Jack,’ he said, 
froin among the pillows, **you needn't take 
that tone ["’ 

“Well, it’s true,” returned his friend,now 
thoroughly roused. 

“You expect us to coddle you 
long as if you were agirl. 

‘Heaven bless iny soul, the inan doesn't 
live twenty miles away !”’ 

“All right’, —stifly—“I'm going. 

‘Noel stood up and began to pull oft his 
dressing-gown, 

“Where's the sketch ?"’ 

*There’’—Jack nodced towards it curtly 

“under my mother’s miniature.”’ r 

Nool completed his toilet in silence. 

Ile sale avery handsome lad indoed, 


all day 


” 





| to the sick. 
| heat longer, aud does not chill when cold. 





bouncing up | 


in Spite of his shabby coat, when, at last he | 


was ready to set out—slender, tall, fair, the 
yreatest contrast that could possibly have 
been found to poor old Jack's broad shoul- 
ders and tired face and dark grizzled beard, 
It was with something of the air of a prince 
in disyuise that he took down the little 
sketch and disdainfully tucked it under his 
arm. 

“Old Screwby would be more likely to 
stand something on the miniature,” he said 
sulkily. . 

“The trame would go a 
hain.’’ 

“IT dare say.”’ 

“Jack was painting away for dear life,but 
his hand was shaking still. 

“But [have never parted with it yet, and 
Ihave been in some sore scrapes before 
now.”’ 


long way with 


“You needn't remind me of the fact,’’ re- 
torted Noet loftily. 
“Tam only too well aware that I have 


been the chiet cause of them’’—witu which 
speech he went out and slamined the door 
behind his. 

As he disappeared, the brush fell from 
the artist's hand, and he stood up with an 
impatient exclamation. 

“Tdle, useless, selfish fellow !’ 
tered between his teeth. 

“He thinks he is to take all and give 
thing. 

“This is what comes of devoting oneself, 


he imut- 


body and soul toone of those vacillating 
natures. 

“This isthe gratitude 

“Jack Beamish cheeked himself ab- 
ruptly. 


“What ails ine?” hethought, passing his 
hand wearily across his eyes, 

“Why am [so hard upon tae lad? 

“Can it be that I 


“Pooh, nonsense ! he broke into a 
somewhat forced laugh. “That would be 
ypood Joke, 

“Jack Beamish in love! 

“Ah, no, loveis not meant for fellows 
like tne. 

Whatis there imme to take any yirl’s 
fancy? 

“No, Twas born to play uncle in) some 
other man’s nursery, aud a sigh followed 
upon the laugh —only let ime see Noel 


happy and famous, and T will be content to 
find my happiness and my glory in ap- 
piauding his works and danelng his) chil 
dren upon toy knee.” 





| 


“| 





Scientific and Useful. 


THe Hatr.-To prevent the hair from 
falling out, apply once a week awash made 
of one quart of boiling water, one ounce 
of pulverized borax, and hal? an ounce of 
powdered camphor. Ruabon with a sponge 
or piece of flannel. 

SunsTitutTe ror Rorries.—Corn-meal, 
heated and placed in baus, is recommended 
asa substitute for hot-water bottles and 
such-hke appliances for restortug warmth 
It is mail to weigh lees, retain 


TIMBER.—Timber, under certain condi- 
tions, is perhaps as incombastible as any 
building-imaterial that could be named. [t 
isonly when wood is soft and cut up into 
sliees that it easily fg@nites: the harder 
kinds obdurately resist the action ef heat 
or flaine, and, when used in considerable 
thickness, the only effect produced by fire 
is the charring of the surface. 

ALUM AND Fire.—It, has been ford 
that water saturated with alum is remarka- 
bly efficient in extinguishing fires. This 
property is SUpPposed to be due to the coat- 
ing it wives tothe objects wet with it,which 
prevents contact with the oxygen ofthe air, 
and thus retards combustion. It is reported 
that, as an experiment, French tiremen are 
to be quite extensively supplied with = in- 
struments for throwing such solutions of 
alum, 

Snor-Winpows.—A prominent German 
paper cecomimends a remedy for an evil 
Which shopkeepers and housekeepers have 
long experionced—namely, the fading or 
bleaching of many kinds of colored = arti- 
clos When exposed to the light through 
windows. The authority quoted says that 
this fading or bleaching is brought about 
only by the white rays of the sun's light, 
and, when it occurs, it shows that the glass 
is more or loss perfectly colorless, It is 
found that if, instead of such colorless 
glass, the window-panes consist of glass 
which is slightly yellow, the bleaching or 
fading process is prevented. Where the 
gyiass is colorless, and cannot be replaced 
by slightly vellowish-tinted glass, the de- 
sired effect iimay, it is said, be produced by 
slinply giving the panes « coating of copal 
Varnish, 

Exercise. —In «a recent lecture before 
the EKdinbursh Health Society, Dr. Charles 
Catheart pointed out the important part that 
physical exercise played in the develop- 
mentot the young man, and laid down 
these rules for its regulation: 1. Physical 
exercise should be conducted in an abund- 
ance of frosh air, and in costumes allowing 
free play tothe lungs, and of a material 
that will absorb the moisture, and which, 
therefore, Should be afterward changed — 
flannel. 2. There should always bea plea- 
Sant Variety in the exercise, and an active 
Inental stimalus to give interest at the same 
time. 3. The exercise should as far as pos- 
sible involve ail partsof the body and both 
sides equally. 4. When severe in charac- 
ter, the exercises should be begun gradu- 
ally and pursued systematically, leaving 
off at first as soon as fatigue is felt. 5. For 
young people the time of physical and 
inental work should alternate, and for the 
foriner the best part of the day should be 


selocted. 6. Active exertion should be neti- 
ther mediately before nor inimediately 
after a full meal. 
—_- oc >. 

Farm and arden. 

Comn,.—Corn will shrink from: the tine it 
iS hhusked fromthe tield or shoek, in the 
auton, in welleprotected eribs, from 2Oto 
30 percent. by spring; thatis, 100) bushels 
will shrink to 70or SO, weeording to how dry 
it Was Wiieti hitusk | ana put imto the crib. 
Sound corn will shrink 2O per cent., $0 that 
Hecents per bushel as it comes from the 
field is as wood as 0 cents in the spring, 
SAVS an observer, 

THe Cas ken Worm. —The female moths 
of the canker worth cannot tly Sut as they 
)} hatel outon warts days at the beginning 
oft Mp rity, thie crawl up the teowlies of Ap 

ple trees to deposit their egys. Hence it is 
Of no use settitng traps for them to tly inter; 
but a band around the tree tilled with tar 
or piste rs jbik, Will stop Lheic Drouress, 
and with some watcehfulness they may be 
easily destroyed. 

Giiving Mernrerse.— The following 1s 

the safest toethod of pivirgye mecdicmne to 
dogs or pis, im a Licguiid torts: The t! 


T hen 


A suspicious ditaness was upon the poor mouth, and have bint beld = firmly. 
fellow'’s eyes as he went back with a resol drew out the cheek, which acts as a tunnel 
ute air to his easel, , - hand pourdowno the Mud. If he cleneties 

“Stop whining, vou selfish brute, he the teeth So as ty exclude the liquid, put a 
said, half aloud, ‘and get back to your) hit ot wood between them. In giving @ 
work. bolus or vall, one person should hold the 

‘By George, it was about time this con- animal between his knees. 

} > ry at ’ ‘ ai’ ~ . > , . , - 
fick nee of Noel's caine to open ny eyes! Weeps axp Insects.—Fence corners 
I don't know where | had not been wan- with their n tor sand 1 is afford 
t heir tiass ist id wee ! | 
dering in iny stupid selfish dreamsof late. , “_ : 
‘ ° 5 Mee’ iire: re res jeor - r i os tiie mse s 
However With an attemmptat brisk ness : P ' 
as live thier snl for the ad 
“that is all over now-—-all over and done i ae eee ers ready to hatch 
with.” = plage vn renared te 
CATIV Sprritis ‘ > § preare (to @ Ti ty 
[to BE CONTINUED. | ; ' ' t 
tn depred first plants ‘ 
— > -aae ippear | j ‘ 1 tee ttiost of ome 

SENATOR Davis refused to permit a poor and t sth y ' sSenS 
young lawyer to pay court to hiss ward,a. tt! il s t 4 
yvounu lady of wealth, **not because of tis far “ 
poverty but forthe reason that he was ky yt | [ , 

t habit of ineurring needies debts sith 
— > a el 
hoy anh sous 
distributed represents her face of IM82, and i 
not of 1542) as it has appeared on the stamp strings aud sticks to hold the papers uj 


cvins and inedals, 


| above 


LlLie pissils. 
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oa 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Raise Clabs for the Coming Year, 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Painting of which our Premium ts 
an exact copy sold fur $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the fuest private gallery in America, It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred square inches. 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 





ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make | 


ita veritable transcript from life, and it combines in 
itself all the beautiful coloring of the oll painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The 
cate details of color and expression are brought out 


with startling vividness, and only on the closest ex- 


amination is the mind satisfied that itis not a photo 
graph colored by hand. 

As to THE Post, therejare few in this country, 
any other country, who are not familiar with it. Es- 
tablished in IM21, it is the oldest paper of its kind ip 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming year we 
have secured the best 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction, 

A revord of sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. Tik Post has never 
missed an issue. Its Fiction is of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
dlay. 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-calied 
literary aud family papers. It gives more for the 


or 


ney, aud of a better class, than any other publica- | : * : 
my S teen iat, | ennobling affection that stirs and expands | 


| large number of branches in Northern Ger- 


tion in the world. KFach volume contains, in addi- 
tion to its well-edited departments, twenty-tive first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. Every number is re- 
plete with useful luformation and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Blography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Expertinents, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Remarkable 
Pvents, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonies, Re- 
ceul Discoveries, and a complete reportof all the lat- 
est Fashions, as well asall the novelties in Needle- 


work, and fullest and freshest Information relating to | 


all matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters, Tothe people everywhere it 
prove one of the best, most instructive, reliable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes. 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE,” 


Y ' 
( } a | Bs. 

2 coplesone year (and ‘Presenting the Bride’ 

to each) 
3 copies one year 
4 coples one year 
5 coples one year 
10 coples one year 
D copies one year 

@@ Av extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aclub of five or more, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
lug the year. 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Mast be | 


added to each subscription, to pay 


postage aud packing on the pic-| 


ture. 


Toe Pruaiam cannot be purchased by ttself; it can 


oaly be obtained tn connection with THE Post. Only 
one premium will be sent with each subscription, 
Where a second premium ts desired, another sub- 
ectiption will have to be sent. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the teld as early as possi- 
bie, and make large additions to their lists. Our 


prices to club subscribers are so low that if the matter | 


is properly explained, very few who desire a tirst- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 


and thank the getter-up of the club) for bringing the | 


paper to their notice, Remember, the getter-up of a 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, “‘PRESENTING THE Bripe,*’ free for his 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also 


How to Remit. 

Payment for THK Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
pstered letter, Every postivaster in the country ts 
required to register letters when requested, Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a re asonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, mouey order, or regis- 
tered letter. 

Change of (ddresa. 

Bubecribers de echetre 
please give their fours pron tattle 
present os ldress 


siriuig thetr s» changed, will 


a> Well as Lielr 


To Correspond cute 


in « ast 


if you Wish an a wer 


not of general interest, so that we an answer 


paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mal 
Address all letters to 
TME SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


iLeck Bos 6) 736 Sansom S1,. Phiia., Pa. 


It contains | 


most deli- | 
rather as a developing than an 


| over “s—it stands upun the 


writers of this country and | 


' | elemental love—this first fact so 
It is perfectly free from the degrading and pol- | 


| and blessed; here are we brought at once 





will | 


TEACHING THE YOUNG. 

Many parents who undertake or superin- 
tend the education of their own children, 
are tormented by an over-anxiety, which 
but evinces their sad want of judgment, 
whilst it is a hindrance to that real mental 
progress which they so ardently desire to 
see going on in their offspring. This over- 
anxiety wa feeling completely at variance 


guishing feature is calm hopefulness, ac- 
companied by a 
spirit, far removed from that near-sighted, 
tussy feeling of accountableness, displayed 
by egotists, who take the whole burden and 
responsibility upon themselves. 

The feelings of children are so inconcciv- 
ably delicate and just, that we should re. 
spect their natural development, gradually 


ing of a rose-bud. Yet how many adults 
commence ‘‘educating’’ with a vague no: 
tion that children are ill-organized beings, 
whom it is their business in some sort to 
remodel; and whilst denouncing the Chi- 


and almost as imperceptibly, as the unfold. | 





with that quiet solicitude, whose distin. | 


cautious, persevering | 


| 





nese custom of flattening the heads of their 
infants between boards, in order to produce 





| that oval shape so much admired in the Ce. | 
lestial Empire, these people complacently 
set to work to perform a similar operation 
hopeless 


upon the minds of their own 
charge. 

Primary education should be considered 
engrafting | 
system. We should remenwber that the lit 
tle one has, at starting, one great advantage 
threshold of 


life without one prejudice, it owes the world 


no grudge, norany human being therein 

How loving and how trusting is a child ! 
Unless perverted, trusting and loving it re 
mains. Let us not lightly pass over this 
beautiful 


into contact with the fundamental and most | 


the soul; here we encounter a pure breeze, 
fresh from Paradise. This is the sacred | 
fire, whose flame should be jealously guard 
ed; this is the pure leaven; this is the lever | 
with which we may lift the world; its tul 
crum isin the strong will and sound judg 
ment of man. 

How vitally active and inquisitive 1s 
child, running hither and thither on 
threshold of its new life—see how it en 
joys the precious gift. Listen to its origi- | 
nal prattle; and since we cannot reply to all 
its queries, we will ponder them in our 
hearts, world-worn, weary men; for the | 
time being, the child shall be our tutor. 
We must go cautiously, lest we inadvert. | 
ently maim or wound his spirit, and there | 


a 
the 





When | 


be war between us, and thenceforth every 
link in the social chain should grate. 

Let the light, the breeze, and the dews 
| from heaven freely visit the plants of earth; 


| allow them to open their own blossoms to 


the sun 
not the bud you expected, the flower for 
which you looked, or the fruit' for which 
you toiled ? 

Let all share those genial influences that | 
make life pleasant, and instead of wild 
wastes and barren shrubs, the earth will 
bear more palm-trees and golden shrubs, 
the men and women shall walk erect in the 
presence of one another feeling that they 
| are more perfect men and women. 

—a ee __-___- 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Would you destroy, because it is 


SomME mean man says it would be a bless- 
ing to let women vote. While they were 
talking politics they wouldn't be gossipping. 


Tue Earl of Dudley, who derives more 
from minerals than any other man in Eng- 
land, and whose income has oftentimes in 
good years approached $5,000,000, has for 
some time been in a mental condition bear- 
ing on imbecility. Consequently his wife 
' and children live very quietly, and as he 
may last for years, the accumulation of 
money threatens to become enormous. 


A city ordinance in Atlanta, Ga., makes 


Another eminent teacher says: 
| grow by exercise, just as arms and muscles 





it a misdemeanor punishable by fine for a | 


man to cry fire in the street. What a house- 
holder does at night when he wakes up and 


finds his house in a blaze is not stated, 


tis Dell eda tp the nivy course open for 


is t et ou f bed iress himself 


the nearest engine-house, and, rousing 


the sleeping firemen, apologize for disturb 
ing them, and inquire gently i€¢hey will 
| kindly take the troubleto come down to bis 


' 


but | 


j 


place and extinguish the conflagration. 
This is certainly preferable to the plan that 
prevails elsewhere of raising a brutal noise 
and rousing up the whole neighborhood 
with yells and the clanging of fire-bells. 

ScHUBERT, the musical composer, was, 
like Mozart, unable to sell his compositions 
for anything like remunerative prices. He 
often depended upon his brother for a roll, 
some apples, ora few pennies. Within a 
year of his death he hadn’t money enough 
to buy his dinner, and was forced to sell 
one of his great works for less than $5, and 
his songs at twenty-five cents each. The 
estimated value of his whole eftects at death 
amounted to less than $10. 

A ramous Brooklyn preacher says: ‘‘In 
these days a fashionable church is a place 
where, after a careful toilet, a few people 
come in, sit down, and, what time they can 
get their minds off their stores, or’ away 
from the new style of hat in the seat before 
them, listen in silence to the minister, war- 
ranted to hitno man’s sins, and to the 
choir, who are agreed to sing tunes that no- 
body knows, and having passed away an 


somewhat refreshed.’’ 


Tue Superintendent of the Boston Pub- 
lic Schools says: ‘‘The great need of our 
country is more education of the heart.”’ 
‘Hearts 
do. The boy who is doing kind acts forty 
times a day to dependent creatures about 


| him, is growing not only happier but bet- 
| ter. 
fully taught kindness 


Of about seven thousand children care- 
to animals in one 
English school, not one was ever charged 
with a criminal offense in any court.” 


A curious charity is concucted by 
German benevolent society which has 


a 
a 


many and the Rhenish provinces. The so- 
ciety places in every cafe to which it is al- 
Jowed access a tray upon which smokers 


| drop the ends of their cigars which they 
/ have cut off before lighting them. 
| bacco thus collected is sold, and with the 


The to- 


proceeds clothes are bought for poor chil- 
dren. The branches of the society are 


| steadily increasing in number, and have, in 


fact, doubled within the last three years. 


AN incident in connection with the floods 


_ in the south of France brings into striking 


relief the rigor with which rules are en- 
forced by the directors of French railways. 
A freight train was stopped between two 
points, unable to proceed or go back, the 
fires having been put out by the water. 
The rules of the French railway company 
in question say that the responsibility of 
driver stoker and guard only cease when 
their arrival has been duly certified at their 
destination. The three officials, therefore, 
had to stick to their fireless train till the 


| subsidence of the waters. Food was brought 


to them in boats, so that they did not 


starve; but they were nearly dead with cold. 


A SINGULAR Sale and transfer of a wife 
by her husband, with her full consent, has 
been discovered in Massachusetts. Alfred 


| Jenkins, a farmer, sold his wife to a neigh- 
| bor, the consideration being 


900. He then 
sold his other property and left the neigh- 
burhood, leaving his better half in posses- 
sion of her purchaser. The transfer was 
done as though the men had simply traded 
horses. Jenkins, in conversation, said he 
wanted to move away, and was not able to 
take his wife. Glidewell said he was tired 


| hourin dreamy longing, go home feeling | 


of living without a wife, and was willing | 


to buy her if Jenkins would be willing to 
sell. The latter named $500, and after fur- 
ther conversation, the transfer was agreed 
upon. Mrs. Jenkins was consulted and 
cheerfully agreed to the sale. 


took her effects and went to Glidewell's 





She at once | 


house, where she is now living, and seems | 


perfectly contented. 

In some places in Europe steel 
used in preference to bells, 
them altogether 


bars are 
supplanting 
in church 
steeples, and producing very pure, distinct 


sometimes 


and mM writ 


vOoOC “ r rene , | 
0D au rf \ nN ine 


ground that while in point of sonorousness 


they are equa! to the common bell, in cer- 
tain other respects they are to be preferred 


to it, The weight will be light in compar- 


ison to the ponderous objects they are to 
replace, they will not burden the steeple so 
much, and consequently will give more 
scope for architectural design; their irng- 
ing and hanging up will not be difficult, 
dangerous and expensive; they are not lia. 
ble to crack, as is the case with bells, ‘and 
are, therefore, adapted for use in any cli- 
mate; they can also b2 operated bya sim. 
ple mechanical contrivance. They are also 
much cheaper than bells. 


Tne business of life insurance compa- 
nies affords a pretty good index of the sav. 
ing powers of a people—that is to say, of 
the ability of the ‘‘bread winners’’ to put 
by something from their daily wages for 
the support of their families when death 
has put an end to their daily labors. An 
English work on life insurance says that in 
France there are twenty companies assur- 
ing four hundred million dollars; in Ger- 
many, fifty companies assuring five hun- 
dred million dollars, and in England one 
hundred and seven companies, assuring 
more than two thousand million dollars. 
Full returns of the United States are not 
given, but that it exceeds those given for 
the countries above named may be judged 
from the fact that New York alone has 
thirty companies assuring one thousand 
five hundred million dollars. Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania are other States having 
very large life insurance interests, and 
there is besides a great development in this 


| country of insurance Orders which manage 


their business on the co-operative plan, and 
do not appear in life insurance statistics. 


A PRETTY girl presented herself the other 
day ata clinic in one of the hospitals of 
Vienna, and asked to be examined, explain- 
ing that she had suddenly become deaf in 
one ear, and none of her friends could ac- 
count for the unexpected affliction. One of 
professors kindly replied that he would see 
what he could do, and accordingly began 
to question her as to the circumstances im- 
mediately attending the appearance ot her 
deafness. After much hesitation, and with 
many blusbes, or rather one prolonged 
blush, the girl at last confessed that when 
her lover returned after a long absence he 
took her in his arms, and, pressing his 
mouth to her ear, conferred upon that or- 
gan a most intense and vigorous kiss. At 
that instant she felt a sharp pain, and had 
been deaf ever since. The professor 
made an examination, and found that the 
drum of the ear had actually been  rup- 
tured, and there is no reason to doubt that 
the kiss Cid it. The only consolation sug- 
gested after recording this painful aecident, 
*s that it need never be repeated, if ardent 
lovers will only remember thi a_ kind 
Providence has provided a feature far more 
kissable than the ear, and which no amount 
of osculatory demonstration has ever 
been known toinjure. 

GEORGE D. PRENTICE onee wrote: ‘‘To 
a young man away trom home, friendless 
and forlorn in a great city, the hours of 
peril are those between sunset and bedtime; 
for the moon and the stars see more evil ina 
single hour that the sun in his whole day’s 
circuit. The poet’s visions of evening are 
all composed of tender and soothing im- 
ages. It brings the wanderer to his home, 
the child to its mother’sarms, the ox to his 
stall, and the weary laborer to his rest. 
But tothe gentle-hearted youth who is 
thrown upon the rocks of the pitiless city, 
and stands homeless amid a thousand 
homes, the approach of evening brings with 
it an aching sense of loneliness and desola- 
tion which comes down upon the spirit like 
darkness upon the earth. In this mood his 
best impulses become a snare to him; and 
he is led astray because he is social, affec- 
tionate, sympathetic and warm-hearted. If 
there be a young man thus circumstanced 
within the sound of my voice, let me say 
to him that books are the friends of the 


| friendless, and that a library is a home to 


| the homeless. 


! 


A taste for reading will al- 
Ways Carry you to converse with men who 
will influence you with their wisdom and 
charm you by their wit; who will 


| 
Soe. Lif 


you W hen fretted. refre sh vou hen wear’ 


counsé ul when perplexed and ay spa 


thize with you at all times. Evil spirits in 


the middle ages were exercised and driven 
away by bell, book and candle, and 


| you want but two of these agents—the book 


and the candle,” 
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THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 





BY CHARLES LAMB. 





I have had playmates, I have had companions, 
In my days ef childhvod, in iny joyful schvol days, 
All, all are gone, the vid familiar faces. 


I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies, 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


L loved a love onee, fairest among wuinen , 
Closed are her doors on me, 1 must not see her— 
All, all are gone, the vid familiar faces. 


L have a friend, a kinder friend bas no man; 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly ; 
Left him to muse on the old familiar faces. 


(:nost-like I passed round the haunts of my childhood, 
Earth seemed a desert 1 was bound to traverse, 
Secking to find the old familiar faces, 


Friend of my bosom, thou more than brother, 
Why wert thou nut born in my father’s dwelling ? 
so might we talk of the old familiar faces— 


liuw some they have died, and some they have left 
me, 

Aud someare taken from me ; all are departed, 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces, 





No Longer Poor. 





BY H. Cc. 





N the library at Barton Towersthe young 
inistress sat alone, 

| Her hands were folded listlessly in 
her lap; her eyes, dreamy and dark,gazin 
into the fire before her; her slight, aracetel 
tizure almost lost to sight in the great 
ariu-chair she had drawn betore the ruddy 
blaze. 

‘The light in the room was dim and un- 
certain ; but it served,aided by the glimmer 
of the fire, to reveal the wonderful beauty 
of the sad young face. 

Sad, spite of the fact that, looking out 
from the warinly-curtained windows, the 
broad acres without, far as the eye could 
reach, and far beyond, were bersin undis- 
puted right and title, even as the grand old 
house was hers, with all its inyriad belong- 
ings of art, and luxurious taste; with its 
attachments of greenhouses and conserva- 
tories; with its stablesand kennels—sad, 
rather, because of her ownership. 

A month before, she had owned no jot or 
tittle of it all, yet had been richer far; her 
kingdom a ae father’s heart. 

To-day, with all her wealth, she was poor 
indeed, for another grave had been made 
in the fainily lot, and Douglas Vere, tho 
last male decendant of his name, bad been 
laid to his last rest. 

Nora was alone in the world, save for one 
runt, a sister of her mother, who had come 
to share her houne and grief. 

She it was who now, softly entering the 
room, called the girl’s name. 

Starting tron her reverie, she hastily 
brushed two slow-falling tears from her 
wiite cheeks. 

“Alone again, my dear?” said the elder 
woman kindly, yet with an accent of re- 
proach. 

*Yes,’’ replied the girl. 

“1 was thinking of papa. 





“On, auntie! how shall I ever do without 
him? 

‘*All this responsibility iies upon me like 
a heavy load. 

“I amso young, 80 in experienced, so 
Iignorant.”" 

‘Tt was of this I came to talk with 
Nora. 

“Already questions have been put to inw 
regarding the outside imanageinent, which 
Lcould not answer, and about which I 
knew you were equally ignorant. 

“This, too, is but the beginning; but it | 
suggested tommy mind a plan, for whose 
carrying into effect I only await your sanc- | 
tlon. 

“We must have some one thoroughly 
capable to manage your affairs—some one 
who will command respect and obedience, 
and to whom you can thoroughly give your 
confidence, and delegate an authority equal 
to your own. 

“It occurred to ine that Ralston 
would be very glad to accopt 
post. 

**His father’s death last yeur left him,you 
know, a ruined nan. 

“He died entirely bankrupt, and Rai- 
ston insisted upon sacrificing the small for- 
tune left him by his mother to clearing his 
dead father’s naine and credit. 

“How does the idea strike you, my dear 
Nora?” 

The girl's head was turned, 8» that only 
the firelight saw the deep crimson flushes 
which mounted to her brow. 

“It is impossible aunt!’ she said,in a low 
stifled voice. | 
“Suggest any one else, and I shall be 

Inost happy to accept his service.” 

“But why impossible, my child?” pur- 
sued Mra. Field, in a low tone ot surprised 
resmonstrance. 

“He is a third 
side. 

“The position is not in anv sense 4 menial 
one, and the emoluiment would be of real 
service to him. 

‘It seeins to me we 
else so fitting.’’ 

‘‘Again I say, aunt 
ble!" answered the gi: 
rted tace. 


you, 


Thorne 
such oa 


cousin on your father’s 


could find no one 


K ate 


still w 


it 


1s 


th o 


Lint Ss) 
are 
ay 


tit that y navy 
isan | 


With vom, 


inreasona’-ie, | w be frank 
‘More than two vears ag» papa wrote to 
Mr Thorne, who it seajns had heen asa 


boy a great favorite Wit) bin, inviting bi 
Ww Visit us, ‘ owe 


— 


| ery of distress, and 


“At the same time he wrote to his father 
that ii—that if Ralston and I fell in love 
with each other, it would carry out bis pet 
ainbition. 

“Papa read me his answer. 

“He was already quite in love with my 
picture, he said, and did not doubt tue ori- 
ginal would prove more charining. 

“It was very, very foolish of papa, of 
course ; but baving no son,he hated to think 
of the property passing into other hands, 
and Ralston, he knew, would be willing w 
assuine the old naine. 

“Well, the time was fixed for his visit, 
and I must confess 1 was a little curious wo 
see him, though I had made up my mind 
never to fall in love witb him. 

“I did not care to have uy lover picked 
out for ine by somebody else. . 

“Ilowever, it was just at this time the 
crash caine in the financial world, speedily 
followed by bis father's death. 

“Papa wrote to him then, begging he 
would still come to us, and offering bim 
any assistance in his power. 

“He wrote, entirely refusing every offer, 
and showing a pride not only inexcusable, 
but under the circu:nstances alimost anta- 
gonistic. 

“He had the audacity toadd ‘that since 
we had never seen each other, there could 
be no disappointiment—to either.’ 

“Papa was very angry at the way in 
which his overtures were treated. ‘ 

“It is singular that only yesterday I 
found a letter in his desk, sealed and = ad- 
dressed to Mr. Thorne, which I forwarded 
by to~lay's post." 

“And which T hope vou will follow to- 
morrow by one of your own, asking him to 
accept this post. 

“He will, of course, fully understand the 
past is buried, and that your future rela- 
tions car be purely those of business and | 





strict adherence to the rules of friend- 
ship. 
“Tt certainly would be infinitely more 


agreeable to have ayentleman a member of 
our household than a mere ian of business 
about the premises. 

‘*Besides,it is absolutely essential to have 
one in whom you can repose entire confi- 
dence.”’ 

“Vory well. 

“You may write to him. 

“T assure you it will be love’s labor lost, | 
since a curt and blunt refusal will be your 
reward. 

“Were I not sure of this, ] would never 
give iny consent.” 

A prophecy, in this instance, doomed to | 
be destroyed, forthe short reply Ralston 
Thorne deigned to the letter Mrs. Pield lost 
notimein desoatching contained his ac- | 
ceptance of Lire offer. 

Within a month he had taken up his re- 
gular line of duty, and alroady things were 
going on as they had done in the master's 
time. 

Ife and Nora rarely met except at imeal- 
times, and then their intercourse was con- 
fined toa few short phrases dictated by 
courtesy. 

Very seldom the grev eyes inet those of 
the darkest blue, whieh looked out so 
frankly from beneath their black-f-inged 
lids. 

They were handsome eyes, the girl was 
fain to confess, and lent light and beauty t> | 
the straight, aquiline features, and tall 
manly fori. 

Ile would have been handsome, she said, 
but that an expression of pride tuarred and 
destroyed his beauty. 

He had been an inmate of the household | 
two imonths, when one morning Nora, bear- 
ing frantic cries from a little pet spanici 
which belonged to her, rushed to the door, 
to find it writhing in the grasp of one of the 
stable-doys. 

But someone 








the 
res- 


heard 
to the 


had alse 
hastened 


else 


cue. 

With hasty strides, Ralston had reached 
the side of the unequal combatants,and res- 
cued the unhappy little victiinu. 

Taking him tenderly in lis aruis, he took 
him to his young mistress, 

“T fear his ley is broken,” 
said. 

“Tf you will allow me, I 


he gently 


will set it for 


; you. 


“Tam quite a surgeon among animals,’ 
he said. 

He addressed her more naiurally than he 
had ever betore done. 

For a few minutes, as both bent over the 
litle sufferer, they seemed to forget the 
barrier between thein. 

Onee their hands touched as she helped 
him to adjust the bandages, and both start- 
ed as if guilty of some wrong. 


“Thank you very much !" she said,when 


he had finished, and put the poor little 
beast in his basket-bed. 
| Do mot thank me,’ be hastily an- 
| swered. 


“It was butthbe duty the pertormance of 
which alone insures tne a weloorne here,inut 
for which thanks are unneeded.’ 

He turned abruptly away. 

Nora was about to speak,but checked her- 
self with a vivid blush. 

“T hate such pride! 


“It is but anotuer word for ezotism,’’ she 
turiniured, 

Then she bent again over the little suffer 
er who looked upint her face nal al 

vy. wistfu : ais ¢ 

| Ss K 

Th y 
hall. 

*T au sorry to trouble you with business 
datuila, Mise Vere,” te wid, “but evou 


will give me ag hour inthe library, 1 ind , 





EVENING POST. 








there are certain matters about which it is 
necessary to consult you.” 

“I ain quite sutistied with anything your 
judgment approves,” she said. 

“Nevertheless I inust have your sanc- 
tion,”’ he insisted, with a quiet dignity 
which made turther objection puerile,if not 
discou rteous, 

She listened at first abstractedly to the 
= she unfolded so clearly, but little by 

ittle her interest grew. 

The next week, of her 
she asked hin 
gress, 

Sometimes she rode or walked with bim 
to the various sites where improvements 
were being made. 

True, they talked of nothiu 
role to which he so ttrictly 
the weeks wore away she to ask her- 
self the question, what should she have 
done had Ralston refused to obey her sum- 
mons? 

W hat should she have done? 

W hat should she do? rather, was the ab. 
sorbing query as, one morning, a year after 
her father’s death, she found beside her 
breakfast plate a short note from Raiston 
Thorne, stating that as all things were now 
in such practicable shape that any capable 
man could manage equally as well as him- 
self, he begyed to venga the post she had so 
generously extended to him. 

Over and overagain she read the lines 
which came to her with a shock all unfore- 
seen, 

With the letter in her hand, and obey!ng 


own free will, 
to teil her of their pro- 


beyond the 
hered, but as 


Suited for Life. 


BY 0. H. RK. 





TO botel ?" said Mr. Percival Payne. 
“Nothing in the shape of one,"" an- 

at swered his triend, Lucius Warden, 
with the subdued triuieph of one who an- 
nounces a startling fact. 

“I never beard of such a thing in my 
life,” said Payne, 
. “Norl either,” serenely remarked War- 

en. 

“But how de yon account for it?” de- 


| manded the would-be tourist, smiting bis 


forehead in despair. 

“I don't account for it at all,’ said Mr. 
Warden, surveying the nails which he bad 
just been trimming with his penknife, ex- 
cept that nobody knows anybody about the 
place as yet. 

“There's a tactory—wall-paper, I believe, 
or something of that sort—and a Me etre 

C) 


/ and a beer-shop, two thread-and-need 


an impulse she could not reaist, she went | 


into the library, where be sat bending over 
sUIne papers, 

“I have come to ask you to reconsider 
your decision," she said abruptly. 

“It is impossible,” -he replied, rising at 
her entrance, and standing with his hands 
resting on the back of the chair he had just 


| Vacated, 
' 


“And why impossible?’ she persisted. 

“No one else can fill your place. 

“Tndeed you must not leave us," 

“Tam sorry if wy going inoonveniences 
you,” he answered—and she saw that his 
face was very pale, though his tone was 
quiet and calm—“but my decision is irre- 
vocable.”’ 

The last word he 
her ear like a knell. 

She turned to leave the room, but paused 
upon the threshold of the door, 

“Tsent vou a letter from papaa year 


uttered struck upon 


ago,” she said. 


“IT have never asked you its contents. 

“Will you tell me them ?” 

Ife took trom his pocket a worn envelope, 
und held it towards her, 

“Warning you that it will be to you most 


| «listasteful, you shall yet read it,if you will, 


for yourself.’ 


“Dear Ralston,”’ were the first words on 
the sheet, “ITamanill,a dying man, and 
with me dies the last of my old name, un- 
less you will carry out the cherished plans 
you so wilfullv crushed two years ago, 
Your mother was a Vere. You have a right 
to assuine her name and mine; yet 1 have 
another, and «a dearer hope. You know it 
well. Pride alone is the barrier between 
my little girl and yourself. Should you see 
her,it could not exist. You could not know 
her, and not love her, WhenI am gone, 
Ralston, she will be alone in the world. 
Whether you see fit to carry out my wishes 
or not, I make of you a dying inan’s re- 


| quest—that you will come to the old home 


ninl learn to know iny Nora, if only for the 
claims of kinship.”’ 


She could read no more; tears blinded 


| her eyes. 


The hutiliation was too great. 

Hie showed her this letter to prove to her 
how wrong her father had been—how eusy 
a thing it was to be near her, and yet care 
for her as litthe as though they had never 
tet. 

This, too, accounted tor his acceptance of, 
the post she had offered hin; he had but 
obeyed a duty to the dead, 


“7 can say no more, Mr. Thorne,’’ she 


lnurtnured—‘‘only thatit would have been 








| of two trunks, a package of 


| 


| and one of those odd, fringyv hats 


Inore generous to have spared ine this hu- | 


miilmetion. 





“Papa meant it for the best. He did not 
know i 
She paused, hesitating, with a critimon 
blush. 

“He did not know the bitter ordeal to 
which he condemned ime," interposed 
Rulston, drawing bis breath short and 
quick. 


“He was right—to be near you is to love 
you! 
~ To love you is—" 

Ile stopped,and the slight chair on which 
he leaned snapped under the tension of his 
rasp. 

A new light crept into Nora's eyes, 

She glided to his side and laid oo6 
trembling band Upon his arin. 


little 


“To love me, did you say?" she whis- 
pered, 
“Ol, Ralston, iny love!’ 


“But Iam a beggar, Nora!’ he said, a lit- 
tle later. 


“A begyvar!’’ she answered; ‘and too 
proud to sue for alins? 
“Itis 1, then, who will turn begyar; it is 


I who have no pride. 
“Without your love, Ralston, I should be 
beygared indeed. 
‘toe, dear! 
I ask 


the crumbs, if need be, 


ered the pr ffered siraig 
ithe young, red lips, whose sweetness 
and whose fragrance belonged Ww by 
rovai right lor evermore. 


lu sooth, he was “no longer poor,” 


“Ai 1tis she 


tyitn 


stores, and a post office where the tinails 
come twice a week; and there's the river, 
all carpeted over with water-lilies,and half- 
a-dozen glorious little trout-streama run- 
ning into it, and the finest bit of scenery 
you ever saw. 

“But there's no hotel !"” 

“But where's a tellow to stay ?"' helplew- 
ly demanded Payne. 

“Get an outfit and camp-out, as I did,” 
said Warden cheerfully. 

“A blanket, a canvas tent, with pegs and 
loops, a little boat for fishing purposes, a 

se 


“But I don't enjoy camping-out,” 
mently remonstrated Payne. 

“It is all very well for those who like it, 
bat I'in not one of that sort. 


vehe- 


“T like four good walls, a teather pillow, 
and regular meals served three times a 
day.”’ 

“Well then, look here,"’ said Lucius 


Warden. 
‘430 to the Widow Buck's. 
“She takes boarders now and then." 
“Who is the Widow Buck?" asked 
Payne. 
“That I don’t know," replied bis friend. 
“And where does she live?" 
“There you have ine again.” 
“Man alive! are you crazy?" despair- 


ingly questioned Payne. “How am to 
find her?”’ 
“Inquire,” calmly responded Mr. War- 


den, a8 he shut up his knife and replaced 
it in his vest pocket. 

“Go to Mailzie Ford-—-cleven a. M. train 

staye-coach—through in one day. 

“Ask for the Widow Buck's, 

“Bless imy heart! nothing 
world could be easie *. 

“T always heard that people got good fare 
there and comfortable beds. 

“And Mailzie Ford is a perfect little Para- 
dise, when once you get there.” 

“Well,” said Payne dejectedly, ‘it seems 
a wild goose chase, but I've a imind to try 
it. 

*A ian can but come back again.” 

It was rather early in the season fora 
summer holiday, but Percival Payne,bein 
a bachelor of independent fortune and po 
tivated tastes, felt that he could do ashe 
pleased. 

And it was rather a luxury to anticipate 
the first iad rush of travel, when all the 
seats are engaged, the cosy corners taken, 
and the most desirable points of observa- 
tion usurped. 

So he packed his valise,did up his fishing- 
tackle, laid in a great store of crayons and 
sketching-paper, and started for Mailzie 
Ford 

Of course, the train was late 
ways are late—and it was four o'clock in 
the afternoon when Mr. Payne found hiim- 
kelf perched up inan open wagon,alonyside 
goods for the 
Village store, aimail-bay, and a pretty girl, 
with eyes as softas black pools of water, 
of black 
straw, all covered with loops and ribbon, 
that inake peopie look so picturesque, 

“Where do we meet the stage 7" said Mr. 
Payne, as he settled himself so as to ineen- 
venience his pretty neighbor as little as pos 
sible. 

The driver stared at hin, 

“This is tie stage,’’ said he. 

“Get up, Sorrel!" 7 

Mr. Payne stared. 

“But stages have tops,’’ said he. 

“This stage doesn't,’’ said the driver, 

It was rather a trying situation —steep up- 
hill partofthe way, and steep down-hill 
the rest, with the goods amd the tvail-bag 
alternately tumbling into Mr. Payne's lap, 
and the pretty girl laughing in her sleeve 
at his emmbarrassinent. 


in the wide 


-truins al- 


“Tin very rude, I know," saul she; ‘but 
if you'd just tie those goods tothe back of 
the wagon, with your fishing-line, they 
wouldn't trouble you.” 

“A very good idea!’ sid Mr. Payne 
briskly. 

“Thanks, very inuch, for suggesting 
| Rag 

“I've traveled over this road before,” 
said the pretty girl, laughing. 

“Are you going to Mailzie Ford?" said 


Mr. Payne, with asudden gleam of atitma- 
tion. 

“No,” said the pretty girl. 

“Ts Catlev'’s Dat 

“Perham you kt ~ ~ 4 
Ma I r 4 r 

~ na 

the factory at Cati “ 

“Do y uu know the Widow Buck ?"' asked 


Payne. 


“Very well,’ nodded the pretty girs. 
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“I'm going there to look fora lodging,’ 
sail Mr. Payne. 
“I hope you will 


be suited,’ 
girl. 


And then they began to talk about the 
were 


tall, blue-crested smountains, which 
beginning to close in around thei, 


The dewy-oyed damsel had read Long- 
in Ruskin, and 


” 


fel ow; she was even “up 
she expressed herselt with grace and spirit, 


said the | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POo!. 


| 


! 
’ 


| Naomi. , 
“She works in the Lowell Mills. 


Do walk in, sir.”’ 


vet, a round table spread 


which set Mr. Payne to wondering if allthe | summer evening. 


girls in these 
and beautiful. 

And then the bundle tumbled down 
again and had to be tightened anew, and 
by that time they had come to a house 
the inidst of a lonely belt of woods, which 
the driver said was “Catley’s Daim," upon 
which the poy girl disappeared into the 
purple twilight, and Mr. one and the 
goods” wenton, sorrowful, much jolted, 
and alone. 

A glimpse of the beautiful river by moon- 


light; the ery of a wild bird in the woods; | 


of 


the noise of hidden casc.des; a blur 
the factory; down a blind lane, and cheek- 
ing the tired horses at a  one-storied 
stone-house behind a wall of fir trees, and 
then the Jehu cried out— 

“Now, then, here we 
Buck's!’ 

Mr. Payne got stiMfly out, and helped to 
unload the various paraphernalia of travel 
which belonged to ie, 


Widow 


be! 


“Perhaps you had better wait,’’ said he, 4 
as the driverturned and chirruped to bis | 


horse, 

“What for?’’ said the man. 

“In case Mrs, Buck should not be able to 
accommodate ime, or——"’ 


“Oh, it's all right!’ shouted the driver. 
“She'lltake youin. Naomi would have 
told you else.”’ 

And away he drove, leaving our’ hero 
alone, with a pile of bayyage at his feet, 
and a gaunt dog sinelling at the skirts of 


his coat. 

“Who's Naomi?’ said 
dressing the toon, 
have told mie?” 

Ho raised the old-fashioned door-k nocker 
and rattled it briskly. 

The great dog, aroused to a sense of his 
duty, left off sniffing and began barking 
furiously. 

Presently a tall, thin woman, with a red 
pocket -handkerechiet tied on her head, 
and a kerosene lampin her hand, opened 
the door, 

“Oh,” saidshe, peering sharply at him, 
“you're the young iman from town, are 
you?” 


Mr. Payne, ad- 


With the initiative thus taken out of his 
hands, Mr. Payne could only incline his 
head. 

“Are all these traps yours?" said the 


widow, abruptly. 

“Yes, tuadam, they are,’’ Mr. 
initted, 

“tHlumpht!’ said the widow, “it seems to 


Payne ad- 


ine pretty tolerably cheeky of you, mister, | 


to take it for granted you'd be asked two 
stav.’’ 

~T thought———” 

“Din talking novs,"’ said the widow, 
Sharply. 

“To begin at the beginning, we don't 


know anything about you. 

“You may be a burglar ora counterfeiter 
for aught we know.’ 

“My reterence——" 

“Yes, lL know,” Said the widow; “and 
the references are most likely forged. But 
Tin willing to be reasonable. Llow old are 
you?” 

And Mr. Payne, secretly 


wondering if 


this was the way they managed things here, | 


answered meekly 

“Two and thirty.’ 

“Ever been married before?” 
the widow. 

“Certainty not, maduno. To am a single 
than!’ answered Mr. Payne, with a very 
justifiable spark of indignation in his man- 
ner. 


“Any business?” again questioned — his 
catechist. 

“None, madaim,”’ 

“Well, IT like that! said the widow, 
witha seornful snifh “Like your. im- 


pudenee, to come here and own to such a | 


disgrace as that! Expect to live on ine, 
eh?” 
“My dear madam!’ gasped poor Mr. 


Payne. 

“How do you suppose you are going to 
keep iny Naomi, even if [ allowed 
marry her?’ sharply went on the woman, 
“which I shan’t do—and don’t you think 
ie?”’ 

“She don’t care the ieast bit for you, any- 
way. 

“When she heard you was coming, she 
made upher mind to get off at Catley's 
Dain, just to get rid lof the sight of 
There! 

“So just pick up your traps and go back 
agin the way you came. You will never 
be ason-in-law of mine!’ 

But while Widow Buck was volubly ut- 
tering these last glib sentences,a faint light 
bevan to dawn upon Mr. Payne's semi-ob- 
secured brain. 

“T think, Mrs. Buck,” 
ace laboring under a delusion. 
is Percival Payne. 

“Tam from Middlehatupton. 

“T was recommended here, as an eligible 
boarding place, Mr. Warden of 15 Pepper- 
mint Place.” 


My name 


Mrs. Buek nearly dropped the lamp in 
consternation. 
Well, I never!” said she stant fling 
loor \ 
ats 
‘I'll send the it after trunks 


in half a minute. 
“] beg your pardon, I'in sure, for mis 


taking you for John Driggs, from Lowell, 


parts were equally cultivated | 


“And what would she | 


questioned | 


you to 


you. | 


said he, “that you | 


eler wasin bed, in a 


pees little 
where there was an eig 


iteday clock in 


ven fri 


| companion. 
“Well, mother, 
asked. 
“John didn’t come,” 
Buck, “buta young man 
came, 


did come?” 


he 





from the 


“And would you believe it, Naomi, 1 took 
lighted windows, which the driver said was | hii tor John, and peppered away at him 


fearfully.” 


| “What will he think?” cried the softer 


| young voice. 
“T asked his pardon, of course,”’ 
the old lady. “And he took it all 
| joke.” 
And when John Driggs, 
put in an appearance, he 
| disinissed, 


aS 


below. 


For Naomi knew all about the haunts and 
nooks of the neighborhood, and handled a 


| ftishing-rod skilfully. 
| Mr. Payne liked Mailzie Ford,and stayed 
| there all the sumnner. 

And, as there were several 


boarders in 


the old stone house, Naomi concluded not 


| to return to factory-life in the Lowell Mills, 
| but to stay and help her mother with the 
| house-work, 
} And when the autumn came 
gaged—to Mr. Percival Payne. 
| “The sweetest wild flower in all the 
| Northern woods,"’ he wrote enthusiastically 
to his friend Warden. 

Warden went up to Mailzie Ford. 

Hie was introduced to Miss Naomi, 
agreed with his friend. 

“She's a little jewel,” said he. ‘You're 
a lucky fellow, Payne. But I didn’t know, 
when you,.wrote to me, that you were so 
well suited with tae accommodations here 


‘ 


‘That T was suiting myself for life,’ 
terrupted Payne. 
was the fact.” 


in- 
“But you see that such 


> © —-— 


Not Very Angry. 


BY I. M. 


\ RANDMA HARRIS was wrapping up 
} ( the delicious polden balls of her own 

J wnake of butter in tragrant snowy linen 
cloths, and tentally calculating what the 
butter and the cottage cream, andthe tour 
pair of fat chickens, and the half-dozen 
purupkins, and the four barrels of apples 
ought to bring in the market when) grand- 
father went to town inthe big = wagon the 
next day. 

And just as she had about decided that, 
with good luck, they ought to be able to 
buy the piano for Bessie by Christinas, 
there caine a step alonside, and she looked 
up, tosee Frank Merrivale, tall,handsome, 
with bis fall overcoat wearing a rosebud 
jand a spray of bovardia,and his soft telt hat 
| pushed off his forehead. 

“Oh, iUs you, is it, Frank?" grandis 
Harris said, patting a butter-ball lovingly 
'asshe laid it beside adozen others in the 
| long shallow basket. 

“Ttis 1, grandina. 

. What are you doing ? 

‘rive me a taste. 

“Don't you 
help you get 
ket ? 

“T baven't forgotten how to tell ifit is salt 
enough.” 

“Of course 
i you have 
| ian. 





know 


T used always 
the 


butter ready 


to 
for tuar 


you haven't 
been such a 


forgotten 
fine city 


| in the country nowadays.” 
She twinkled hitn a look trom behind 
| her silver-rimined glasses, whose roguist!- 
; ness slowly changed tosolicious concern as, 
| for the tirst time since her *boy'’ had been 
home to the farin fora imonth’s visit, she 
| noticed a paler look than she liked to see 
on his face, and a certain unhappy look in 


| his eyes. 
| “What's the mnatter Frank?" she ftinish- 
_ ed suddenly, laying down her last pat of 


butter, and looking steadily at him. 
He answered her look with a little forced 

| laugh. 

“The matter—with me? 

“Whi, bless your dear old 
ma, there's 
with ine, 

“Don't I eat 
man ?"’ 

“Do you, Frank ? 
| “Honor bright,dear—isn't there anything 

amiss with you?" 


soul, 


grand- 
nothing whatever the 


hatter 


| 


and sleep like a plough- 


“Not physically, at all events,’ he said 
gaily. 
Then, as suddenly as gravely, h ui- 
ded 
la Vv 
' r 
| . 1 4 irr 
“Has she been torimenting vou, inv dear 


Frank? 
“Tell me the whole truth; 
she said solemnly. 


now, mind,’’ 


that is coming here after my daughter 


After ten o'clock, when the wearied trav- 
root, 
a 
cherry-wood case, and a carpet nade of wo- 
s, he heard the opening and = shut- 
ting of doors below, the sound of a familiar 
voice—the voice of his black-eyed traveling 


said the Widow 
city 


the next day, 
was summarily 


While Mr. Percival Payne and the fair 
Naomi were trout-fishing in the cool woods 


| )with another constraine 


“How could I have made such a blunder! 


she 


| don’t. 


said | 


a | leaned 


she was en- | 





| vale’s name. 


And Mr. Payne was promptly introduced | 
| toa delightful little “interior” of red car- 
for tea, shaded 
amplight, and a fire of logs burning on an 
open hearth, to keep out the damp of the 


‘h to tell,” he said, 
{ little laugh. 

whatever 
a fool of 


“There's not very mut 


“She doesn’t care anything 
and [ can’t help making 
her.”’ 

Harris covered her butter-rolls 


and then went on— 
ch as you 


about me, 
invself over 

Grandma 
over carefully, 

“She doesn't care for you as Inu 
eare for her? 

“Ts that it?” - 

“That's exactly it. - 

“Did she tell vou se. 

wNot ap many words, but all the same 
I have been made aware of the fact. 

“But, Frank, if—" 

mn looked coaxingly at her, but she saw 
the paleness on his dear face was even mere 
pronounced than besore, as he gently inter- 
rupted her— . 

“Don't let's talk about it, please. 

“T didn’t mean to mention her name to a 
livihy soul. 

“Pd rather endure my sorrow in silence, 
sinee it seems tome that Lulu Carroll has 
it in her power to wreck my life for me. 

“[ felt sure she loved  me—but she 


“And that’s all there is of it.” 

And after that, grandma Harris went on 
counting her eggs in silence, while Frank 
‘against the shelf and looked at 
her. 

And then after a few minutes he went 
away, and grandina took off her spectacles 
and w iped the tears froin he r dear old eyes 

for Frank was the apple of her eye, and 
his happiness or misery delighted or 
wounded her to the very core of her 
motherly heart. 

“T daresay he's 
men,’ she decided 
day. 

“They mostly do fall in love with the 
girl that is likeliest to lead them a pretty 
pralt. 

“E']] put on my brown cashinere and just 
run over and see how sister Carroll is get- 
ting on, and borrow Lulu’s cream-cake re- 
cipe. 

“Frank's very fond of that cream-cake of 
hers.” 

And so when Lulu Carroll came down 
from per own roomn into the sunny cosy 
sitting-room about three o'clock that same 
afternoon she found her mother and Mrs, 
Harris enjoying a most comfortable chat 
over their bright knitting-needles. 

She was such a pretty girl, slender and | 


other 
that 


than 
dinner 


worse 
alter 


neo 





gracetul, with big browneyes and wavy 
golden-brown hair. 
Grandma didn’t wonder a bit that’) Frank | 


eared so much for her. 

“Oh, it’s Mrs. Harris,’ she said laughing, 
and showing her pretty white teeth and her 
dimples. 

“Yes, it’s me, sure enough- 

“T wanted your ereaim-cake recipe, dear, 
and there seemeda good chance for me to 
yet away for an hour or so, so I thought I'd 
run over inyself after it. 

“Frank's very fond of eream-cake; he 
won't get much of it either, poor fellow.” 

Lulu was copying her reeipe, but’ Mrs, 
Ilarris’s keen eyes did not fail to see the 
little flush of color that surged up tothe 
yirl’s forehead at inention of Frank Merri- 


“How's that?’ Mrs. Carroll inquired, in- 
terestedly. 

“Why, didn’t you know he 
back to town next Tuesday ? 
ever have any such 
don't Suppose ?” 

Lulu folded the neat little paper up and 
handed it to Mrs, Harris, who put. it 
fully away in her pocket. 

“Yos, Frank's going back to the city this | 
week, and To don’t) suppose we = shall see | 
much of him after this.” 





was going 
They don't 
eream-cake there, vou 


cCare- 


Miss Lulu laughed, and shrugged her 
pretty shoulders, 
‘One would think Mr. Merrivale was | 


yoing to emigrate to the South Sea Islands,” 
she answered, 

“He nught almost as well be going th ere 
for all the good the nearness to town will 
do us.” 


The air of mystery about che old lady was 


| having a most electric etfect. 


} laving her grey varn stocking down. 
Hillce | 
gentle- | 


“Much you care for anything down here | 


| apple orebard 


“Do tell, Mrs. Harris,” Mrs. Carroll said, 

“Tf you'll both kee 
tell you. 

“Frank's going to be married.’ 

A momentary silence followed, only 
broken by the tick-tack of the eight-day 
clock in the corner, and the silvery littie 
chick of grandma Harris's needles. > 

Then, although Lulu felt) that her very 
pulses seemed stopping, that for her the | 
sunlight was for ever to be gloomiest shade, | 
she managed to utter a strange weird little 
laugh. 

“You don’t say Frank is going to be mar- 
ried? 

‘That is indeed news. 

“Tell hin I congratulate him.” 

Mrs. Harris peeped innocently over 


pita dead secret, I'll 


. her 
ylasses at the sweet pale face. 

“Just so. felt. Lulu—vou and Frank | 
had been sueh good friends—and that’s why | 
I think vou ought to be told first. “| 

*Sakes alive! | 

“Itreally can't be four o'clock already— 
and me with a mile and a halt to walk, and 
a short-cake to make for tea.” 

And the little old lady bustled off, while | 
Lulu puton her red and brown blanket 
Shawl and her little Derby hat with the 
Sscariet Wing, and rushed « ut nto the erlan 
N yvetnber iir s rew r . er Kl 

“Tt ear not be! 

“Frank Merrivale to be married—oh, it 


can 
And as she 


tbe true !"’ 


Walked slowly through the | 
» rustling the fallen leaves as 





| haughty Seal 


| again, notonly without any troubl 


. 
















epee — 
she trailed through them, the b 
thick and fast from her sad rhe Vere fell 
Frank Merrivale lost to h 
loved him so! OF—8nd the 
She had been 80 sure of him, 80 sure 
when she condescended to cease her 
ries upon him she could whistle him 
to her feet. 
To be married ! 


Uet. 


With his handsome face, his eading 
voice, his passionate eyes—and’ ant to 
her. 


With a heart-breaking little sob 
ed her face on her onde, and orfed oe 
a woman can cry when she realizes that he, 
true-love is gone for ever, and that too 
through her own fault. 

When she heard rapid footsteps com 
up the saine narrow path by which she = 
going down through the orchard—footsteps 
she knew so well, that thrilled her with 
jealous pain,for she recognized them before 
she had the courage to lilt ber face, all tear. 
stained, flushed and_ wistful, yet prettier 
than ever to Frank Merrivale, as he 
her—with only asmile on his face ashe 
courteously, yet coldly,raised his hat to her 
—and was passing on. 

For just one second it seemed to her that 
ber temples,her throat,all her pulses would 
burst, with the concentrated agony of the 
moment ; should she—dare she—— 

‘Frank !’’ she said, scarcely above her 
breath, ina ow timid pitiful way. 

Hie turned instantly. 

k?” 

s it true?’”’ 


“Did you s 
“Frank! 
“True? Is what true, Lulu?” 

She trembled perceptibly. 

‘Don’t hesitate to tell me—don’t put off 
the news—I know I deserve to be punished 
so—but—you might have known it was | 
who lovea you better than any other. girl 
could. 

“Oh, Frank—I know it is dreadful for me 
to speak so—but I must—I shall die if I 
think you don’t know how much I love you 
—even if you don’t want me.” 

Iie looked astonished. 

“IT don’t understand you, Lulu.” 

Her lovely eyes flashed him a piteous, re- 
proachful glance. 

“Frank !’’ —bitterly—“don’t seek refuge 
behind a pretence of ignorance. 

“I know, and you know, what I mean, 
but,’ and she began to sob iu a wholly un- 
heroine-like manner, ‘you might have 
known how much I loved you.” 

And then, Frank’s eyes suddenly began 
to shine with a glad glory that had never 
been in them before, and he reme:nbered 
what grandma Harris had said to him when 
he started off— 

‘Take my advice, boy,and if you happen 
to meet Lulu, don’t let her think you're in- 
consolable.”’ 

“Lulu! tell ine that again—say it again— 
you love me!” 

“I do—I do—I do, Frank, but it’s too 
late now, since you’re going to be married 
so soon.”’ 

“T married, darling? 

‘“Not that I know of, until you have pro- 
mised to have ine. 

“Will you, Lu?” 

And with her headon his breast, Lulu 
told him all that grandma Harris had 
said. 

“T understand it all plainly enough—it 
was a loving little stratagem to catch Cupid, 
Lulu. 

“Besides, amI not going to be mar- 
ried? 

‘‘Say—uaren’t we? 

“I don’t think we're very angry at grand- 
ina Harris, are we ?’’ 

* 7 * * 


* * 


Aad Mrs. Frank never makes a cream- 
cake for her liege lord but that she blesses 
the day his grandimother caine for the re 
cipe. 

; _-_— > ¢ — —<——___— 

Sausage thus addressed a 
Skin sack: ‘How does it 
Happen, my Friend, that you Do not Re- 
cognize ine, when it was only Two Months 
ago that you Used to Skin up a Tree wken- 
ever I approached ?” To this the Seal- 
skin Sack saucily Replied : ‘You had none 
the Better of Me, then, Mr. Sausage, for 


AN humble 


_ while I was Skinning up the Tree, you, for- 


sooth, Were Sailing down the Street with a 
Tin can tied to your Tail.” 
——>-_-_ e <———_—_-- 
A Clergyman’s Sore Throat. 

This disease, which has, during the — 
twenty or thirty years abridged or entirely 
closed the ministerial usefulness of 80 many 
clergymen, has rarely found successtul 
treatinent under any of the old systems 0! 
medicine. The following from Rev. J. } 
Pradt, of Macison, Wisconsin (late Assis 


| tant State Superintendent of Wisconsin), 


shows how promptly, in his case, this dis- 
ease yielded to Compound Oxygen. He 


say3: “I had been troubled many years 
with Clergyman’s Sore Throat ; and _ 
a severe attack of influenza, the upper P4 


| of the lungs was left very tender and bel 
ble, and I was obliged to desist gga 5 


from using ny voice in public service. 4 
tera two months’ trial of the Compoun 
Oxygen,1 found myself, to my surprise an 
gratification, able to go through full = an 
’ 
with little fatigue. Three months’ use 0 
the remedy restored iny voice and lung 
completely, and greatly improved my g€?- 
eral health. I feel it my duty, theretore,\® 
bear testimony to its good effects. | have 
waited for time to test the permanence - 
the benefits received, and can say that dur- 
gy the past severe winter I have Dee! , 

free from colds, and in better gee 
health than for many years ; am 65 yo os 
age.”’ Treatise on Compound Oxygen, a 
nature action, and results, with reports 
cases and full infor:ination sent iree- tae 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and lili @! 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Mischief-maker. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 


WO cheery, comfortable elderly ladies 
met in a street car the other morning, 


both out on a shopping excursion. 


**4nd sol bear,” sail plump little Mrs, 
Curran to her triend, ‘so I hear Abby, that 


vou have Leen buying property.” 
~ «Yes, replied Miss Reeves. 


*]’ve been intending to do so for a good 
while, and Archie—that’s my nephew, you 


know, who lives with ine—has a ood plac 


now, only it was too far for him to walk, se 
we thought we’d have a little home in 


town. 
“Do you know where I bought?” 
“No, I haven't heard. 
“Where was it?” 


“The little house in Cedar avenue, that 


you lately moved from.” 
“ «Oh, Abby! 

“You did not buy that?” 

“Yes, I did. 

“Got a bargain, too.”’ 

“Well, [never did near the like.” 

“What's the matter, Susan ? 

“Is there any objection to the house?’ 
she asked. 

“Oh, no, iv’s a nice, cosy, convenien 
house. 


“Water and everything handy, and a 


pleasant location. 
“Tt's the neighbors I object to.” 
IT thought they seeined nice people.”’ 
**Most of thein are. 


Mrs. Adair ?”’ 
“T have seen her in 


the garden, 
all. 


“You know we are just moving in, and 


are not ready for ealis yet.” 
“On, she'll not wait for that. 


“You know,Abby, I ain not given to gos- 


But have you seem 
anvthing of the woman in the next house, 


that’s 


“Well, yes, some of ‘em. 

“I see you're 
won't hinder you now,but I'll run in 
early next week, and hav 
chat with you. 

“T always like to see ne 
| borly and obligin’.” 

*Sodo I, 

“Come again, Mrs. Adair.”’ 

“Yes, I will. 

“And do you just run in 
feel like it. 

“An’ if Lhave anything you can use 
call for it. 

“That's the way I do.” 

“Thank vou. 

*“Good night,’ 
Visitor departed. 
_ Aud when Archie,while they were walk 
ing down the street, expressed the unplea 
sant 4 
visitor, } 


‘in 


whenever you 


» jus 
e 


troublesome, 


intention ot doing. 


and went tothe window. 


t 
again ! 


so frequently?” 


Miss Abby. 
“Perhaps they haven't! 
“You see folks do say—well, I'll just tell 





you the whole story, if you won't breathe 


it to a living soul! 
“Its awful, but you must never tell it, 


sip, and that Adair woman nearly worried | you know.” 


my life out.”’ 
“Well, how? 


“Tell me, so that I can guard against 


_ “Wait a moment,” said Miss A bby,reach- 
ing over to her work- basket, and taking out 
asmall book and a pencil. 


her.”’ uN , 9 5 of 
F , Now go on,” she said calmly, fixing he 
“Oh, you can’t. I tried to, but it was no | eyes on y. visitor PS emer 
use. : ““What'’s that for?” asked Mrs. Ac 
“You can’t insult her, and you can’t get — 


rid of her.”’ 

‘But what did she do?” 

“Talked all the time! 

“Told every bad thing she could about 
all the other neighbors, pried into all their 
affairs,and then said all the naughty things 
she could pick up or make up, and kept a 
constant stream of tattle in iny ears. I used 
to be very careful what I said, but still I 
was always afraid she would repeat soine 
innocent remark and get me into hot wa- 
ter.”’ 

“Well, she won’t trouble me that way, 
I assure you!’ said Mrs. Abby Reeves 
grimly. 

“I'd like tosee how you'll help it!’ said 
Mrs. Curran, 

“But that’s not all, either. 

“Ot course one wants to be obliging, but 
you know a regular borrowing neighbor is 
a nuisance.’’ 

“Yes, indeed !”” 

“Well, of all borrowing neighbors, vou'll 
tind herthe worst. 

“Wiy, she would even send in for my 
shoes and borrow iny dresses to wear at 
chureh.”’ 

“T hope you were not sitly enough to let 


her have them,’’ said Miss Abby, laugh- 
iy. 

‘| was afraid to refuse her,’’ said Mrs, 
Curran. 

“Oa, youdon't guess the half! But I 


thousht it best to tell you that 
vou could prepare for her.” 

“Very well, V'll do so. 

“We are neigper one of us gossips, Susan, 
So Tshan’t like our neighbor any better 
thin you did, 

“But I don’t propose to let 
ine.” 

“IT wonder how you'll help it?” 

“Oh, Pll think of a plan! You have fore- 
warned 


a little, so 


her trouble 


ine, 80 now I am forearined, you 
know.” 
‘lonly hope you will succeed, that's 
all. 
‘Here’s iny street. 
‘(ret out and comme home to dinner with 


Ine, do, Abby.”’ 

“Thanks, Susan, T would) like to 
but Archie and I take our. first 
our new home to-day, and [T must 
appoint the lad. . 

“Till come over soon, though. 

“You come and see us soon, too,’ 

“T will. 


do so, 
dinner in 
not dis- 


’ 


“T shall be anxiousto hear of your = suc- 
cess with Mrs. Adair.’’ 

The two friends said good-bye and 
parted, 


Miss Abby went to her cosy new home, 
thinking over what she nad heard, and re- 
volving in her mind a plan for getting rid 
of her troublesome neighbor. 


By the time she had reached the little 
Cottage her plan was tully formed. 
She met Mrs. Adair, athin, wiry little 


woman, with reddish hair, and siuall, smaypr 
Pilly @yes, once or twiees, as S18 Was pilss- 
ing in and out, and exe rings da civil grect- 
‘uy with her, but did not invite herin to 
eall, 

Saturday evening she came without any 
NVitation, as Miss Abby was vetting ready 
lo go out with Archie. — 


“I thought I'd just run 
f 


otatanel < 
neiul ) 


th 


ind see ru) ver 


y 


Haven't 
97? 

“Very little. 
seein pleasant, ’ 
ber bonnet. 


4 1 iu 


t acquaint 


Those whom 1 have met 
said Miss Abby, puliing vn 





‘charge a penny 


| tines bts weight. 


turning very red. 


“To write down what you say. I am al- 
ways afraid I cannot remember what peo- 
ple tell ine, but if 1 write it down, I ean re- 
peat it just right.” 

“But [ said you must not repeat it toa 
living soul!” cried the neighbor. 


“TI shall be certain totell itto the very 
first person I meet,’’ said Mrs, Abby so- 
lemnily. 

“Tfit interests me it will them, and I 


never lose a chance of telling a thing any 
more than you do. Go on, I'm ready to 
put it down.” 

“Well, you are the queerest woman ever 
I did see!” cried Mrs. Adair. 

“T'll be mighty sure not to tell you a sin- 
gle thing.” 

And away she flounced home, while Miss 
Abby quietly put away her little book and 
laughed to herself. 

Mrs. Adair did not return. 

But the next washing-day she sent her 
little boy in to borrow Miss Abby's clothes 
] ne. 

“Did you bring a penny,Sammy ?” asked 
Miss Abby, taking the line down, 

“Notun. 

“What for ?"° queried Sammy. 

“T shall inake it arule to change a penny 
every time I lend your mother anything. 
When the article is brought back, I'll 
turn the penny.” 

“7 didn’t bring any,” said Saininy, hang- 
ing his head. 

“*Youcan have the line without it 
time, but next time you must briny it.” 

“Yes.” 

Sammy seudded off. 

In twenty minutes he returned with the 
line, saying — 


this 





“Mammy savs she don’t want your 
dratted old clothes-line.”’ 

|} AN rizht. 

| “Hangitup there, Sammy,’’ said Miss | 

| 


Abby calinly. 

The next time she met Mrs. Adair, that 
lady would not speak to her, so she 
cluded she was now well rid of her trouble- 
some neighbor. 
| Not long after she encountered Mrs, Cur- 
| ran in a shop. 

Mrs. Curran cate to 
inglv— 

“What is this terrible tale 
vou, Abby?” 
~ eT don't know. 

“Whatis ic?’ asked Abby. 

“Mrs. Adair says youtell everything 
that’s told) you, and even take notes to 
make the stories b.gyer, and she says you 
every time a neighbor 
sends in to borrow anything of you.” 

Nearly convulsed with laughter, Miss 
Abby told Mrs. Curran of the funny plan 
she had formed to get rid of this, one trou- 
Wiesome neighbor, and of its entire success, 
which they enjoyed together. 

Mrs. Curran did net promise not. to tell, 


Con- 


her, saying laugh- 


I hear about 


getting ready to go out, so I 
ea sociable little 


ighbors be neigh- 


"said Miss Abby, as her 


ression he had forined of their new 
i fiss Abby laughed, and said she | 
did not believe Mrs. Adair would prove 


Monday afternoon, while Mrs. Abby sat 
at her sewing, back came the lady, and sat 
down for a chat, as she had announced her 


Presently she sprang up from her chair 


; “Well, I do declare!" she cried,“‘if there 
isn't Mr. Glover going into Mrs. Green's 


“What does he call there so often | Ute, doves not lessen the crime. As a mere 
for? compliment, perhaps, the imitation might 
‘(ot a wife of his own, too! have its value,but Dr. Radway did not, and 
“Don't you think it looks bad, Miss does not, permit the good naine of his rem- 


Reeves, to see a married man call ona lady 


“Perhaps they have business,”’ suggested | 


= = 


re- | 


| nally,ane is alike appligable to nearly every 


| human system, though transmitted for sev- 





i 





| 


can 


THE TRICKS OF TRADE. 





use them 


as if they were their own. 
vention, 


and discovery. The successful 
author is 


lagiarized and garbled 





1 


ing machine or electric tel 


: rights called into question ar 


“ 


contested by 


unable to conceive or execute the work, and 
experience which t 


ceas for humanity's ills, and meet wit 


ately invested 
who endeavor to fatten upon the reputation 
and renown which is justly and entirely 
another's, 


Perha 


the most prominent instance of 


deceive unsuspecting purchasers the trade- 
mark of the celebrated Dr. Radway. 
very true that unless the articles imitated 
were in themselves superior there would be 
no disposition to steal their credit. But this, 
while giving their merits its deserved trib- 





edies to suffer froin the sale of spurious 
compounds made to deceive, and only sold 
frou a resemblance to the genuine article. 
The nan who has achieved any measure of 
renownand honor by his own performances, 
| although he invariably becomesthe mark of 
envy and pretension, and is torced to con- 
test on to preserve and protect what 
he has proved to be encluaively his own, 
certainly feels greater satisfaction when he 
knows that he is,by defending hitnself, pro- 
tecting the publicat the same time from the 
rascally assaults of those who look upon 
plunder from everything and everybody as 
their legitimate prey. 

Thus in having recourse to the courts to 
test the validity of bis So gn firinly 
establishing the principle that no man 
should purloin the name or credit of a well- 
known and valuable medicine in order to 
put something far inferior and perhaps dan- 
gerous upon the market, Dr. Radway is en- 
titled to the highest honors that can be 
awarded a public benefactor. Until, by 
pursuing these commercial leeches that 
were sucking the §blood and living upon 
the hard-earned business famine of reputable 
houses, be had caused the highest tribunals 
to decide the illegality of their conduct, no 
Inan was safe from having the work of his 
brains and the resulis of his life-long efforts 
taxed by those who only waited until the 
popularity of an article justified them in 
trying to imitate and counterfeit it. The 
name and importance of a trade-mark are 
now, however, clearly understood, and it is 
wo Dr. Kadway, in his prosecution of the 
rascals who tried to deceive the publie by 
selling inferior remedies under the pretence 
they were his, that this desirable result 
is to be attributed. 

This clearing the fleld then of spurious 
initations has had «a good eflect in many 
wavs, chief ainong which is the removal of 
the possibility that anyone, by similarity of 
| name or marks, can be tricked into believ- 
| ing them genuine, and Radway's Remedies 
again occupy the throne without any pre- 
tender or rival near, to disturb or distract 
the attention of the people. 

Inthe yearsot experimental research lead- 
ing to the discovery of his great medicines, 
Dr. Radway gave three subjects bis special 
attention : The relief of pain, the restoration 
of lost vigor io the system,and the strength- 
ening of the system to resist the attacks of 
disease, The result of these labors were 
specific medicines for each of the three sub- 
jects, and to them we invite briet consider- 
ation. For the alleviation of pain as most 
helpful to curing disease, ** Radway's Ready 
Relief,’ is a purely vegetable preparation 
whieh excels either morphine or chloro 
form in the subjugation of acute pain. For 
aches, burns, bruises, cold, croup, sprains, 
or the thousand litthe burts and accidents 
in daily lite, the Ready Rehef has no equal. 
It can be taken internally or used exter- 





disease or pain,from toothache wo the sever- 
est ailiment. 

Without an equal in the whole line of 
tonic agents, the ‘Renovating Resolvent ° 
reaches the slow-working poison of serotu- 
lous, syphilitic, and pulmonary taint in the 


eral generations. ‘The healing properties of 
sarsapurilla lic in its erytalline principle ; 
andthe secret of the unparalleled excellence 


T is « practice as old almost as the world 
itself, for the tricky, ignorant and lazy 
to steal the works of others where they 


This is true in every field of enterprise, in- 


into a 
thousand different forms by imitators; the 
bright mind which gives birth to the sew- 
raph, has its 


those anxious to share in the glory but 


outs uponthe world pana- 
the 
reward they deserve, are alinmost imunedi- 
by unprincipled harpies 


this tendency in our days isthe attempt of 
some of these business pirates to counterfeit 
the remedies, and to imitate sufficiently to 


It is 


—— ee 


reach of all,a certain defence is provided 
against such an attack. The best way is to 
save the ibility of disense, and this is 
what the Pertect Purgative and Regulatin 
Pilis infallibly accomplish ‘for the prudent 
and careful, who look cut for ti.e foture. 

The fame of these medicines m world- 
wide. But tew there are out of the great 
fleet of sail and stein vessels that cross the 
briny deep, that du nut carry tu expectant 
ones abroad these well-known remedies; 
and every mail that comes to our shores 
brings tidings of rejoicing from the cured, 
and growing orders for new supplies for 
those whe clamor to be cured. 

The quantities of medicines annually sent 
forth by Radway & Co. are far greater than 
those of any other firin. The goods are sent 
toall parts of the civilized globe, carrying 
with them blessings that cannot be meas- 
ured. Itis impossible to set forth here all 
the merits of these me licines, or to recount 
the instances ofthe marvellous restorations 
which they have accoinplished. Radway's 
remedies are so fainiliar to the public, and 
their merits so well attested, that it is un- 
necessary to more than mention them. We 
feel that we will have done some good to 
mankind if we shall have succeeded in ar- 
resting attention to the fact that unserupu- 
lous persons are constantly endeavoring to 
palm off counterfeits upon these priceless 
remedies, and in making the public more 
cautious when purchasing. See that the 
letters “R. R. R.' are on the United States 
Gioverninent stamp on each bottle. It so, 
the article is genuine. Be cautious in buy- 
ing and careful in following the directions 
with the genuine medicine. Then health 
will come to you, and you will rejoice in a 
strengthened system and puritied blood. 
_ © 

PARISH CLERKS.—In England, when a 
clergyman had gone to take the duty for a 
friend, and was leaving the church, he 
looked at the sky and made a remark to the 
parish clerk as to the probable weagher on 
the morrow, when the clerk replied: “Ah, 
sir, they do say that the hypocrites can dis- 
cern the face of the ee Another parish 
clerk apologized to achureh dignitary who 
had been summoned to takea service at a 
sinall village church: “I am sorry, sir, to 
have brought such a gentleman as you to 
this poor little place. A worse would have 
done if we had only known where to tind 
bim!” 

It is said of a clergyinan,who so forget the 
proprieties of his office that, in reading the 
churching service to a lady of title, he al- 
tered the words ‘save this wornan’’ to ‘save 
this lady,’’ upon which the courtly parish 
clerk promptly made the very natural re- 
sponse : “Who putteth her ladyship's trust 
in Thee.” 

The Rey. Prebendary Jackson, in speak. 
ing of Yorkshire clergymen within his own 
recollection, says, concerning a village 
church where there was only one Sunday 
service, inthe afternoon; “O.ten while the 
parson wasinthe middle of his discourse, 
the powdered yellow plush of the squire, 
whose ancient mansion adjoined the cWureh. 
yard, would enter the doorin the chanoel, 
and advancing to the frontof the pulpit, 
would say in a respectful, but somewhat 
authoritative voice: ‘If you please, sir, my 
master bids me inforu: you that dinner is 
waiting! The old curate then closed his 
book, gave the benediction, and set off to 
join bis patron's well-spread board.” 

Another courteous rector was one, ina 
northern county, who was in the habit of 
not beginning divine serviee until he had 
satisfied hitiself that the squire was duly 
ensconced in the fauuly pew, but happening 
one Sunday to omit ascertaining the tact, he 
had gone into the reading-lesk, and had 


commenced, “When the wicked tan—" 
when he was instiuntly stopped by the 
faithful clerk, whe exelaimed: “He ain't 


come in, sir! This isa well-known story, 
and is perhaps apoervphal, but something 
sitnilar happened to a friend of mine, who 
did his first duty after his ordination in a 
village church to which he had been ap 
pointed curate, his reetor being engaged at 
akecond church in another part of the par- 
ish. The old poirisi: clerk atter ringing the 
two bells at the west end of the church, 
caine upto the echaneel where the curate had 


putoon his surplies behind the hiyh-eur- 
tained endof the squires pew, the church 
not boasting a vestrv, and was looking at 
his wateh with a nervous anxiety to keep 
the @xaet tioe for bewitnottig his tirst ser- 
vice. To his surprise, the elerk, after say- 
bnnge too boiten dee are atacdibess eee > 8! Veoen pevtaest 
wait a bit, sir, We aint ready! stepped 


into the commnunion area, cliunhbered on to 
the Gomunuinion table, aul tipo it 
while he looked throtyh tlie east window 2 
and carefully serutinizead the churebyard 
path that led past the window to a door in 
the wall of the squires warden, through 


=! and 





of the remedy consisted in his successful 
distillation of sarsaparilla, without any of 
the other properties of the root. The es 
sence as compounded by hit is a life-giving 
elixir, into which enter other ingredients of 
yreat value on certain well-known condi- 
tions of physiological importance. No reiu- 


' 


which his wite, who wasa ludy of tithe, was 
aceustotned to eome to ehurch with her 
children. The curate was full of treorge 


Herbert's reverenes tor holy placesjand was 
aghast at the sight of the parish clerk thus 
standing on the cCotmumnunion ina Staal 
wight of tlie Conger tion, and coolly turn 
ing round frou bits ection through the 


table 


ms 
i 


edy in our line has been hailed with such | east window, ands iusto the curate in an 

and some way the story erept) cut, unt veneral acclaim as this bow of promise for, gudible voice: “You moan't begin vet. 
everybody know Miss Abby's remedy tor atieted humanity. It removes all diseases  fler ladysh p hain t come! “Peay anne 
“a musehief-a ther. . of the blood, bladder, kidneys, lunys, etc., down, expostulated the eurate. ‘LT ean 

and before long, Mrs. Adair found her) pig result invariably isthe active harmony gee best or | rey beh per 
quarters $0 uneomufortable that she Wis of al] tne physical functions in a return Of | curtyal - ba f 7. 
eiad to move lo a tnore congzenl MoALILS blooming health. le» if ‘ { 
and Cedar Avenue ~ 1 I yood | mt the triad of jrat eand 1 
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~ uls | diseam it sw aka « tee 

: a. soust 7.38 » hore can known that widen change [climate bie t JENNIE Fi san kranciseco, owns 
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of the mediciue here placed within the | ried. 
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“I'm going there to look fora lodging,” 
sail Mr. Payne. 

“LT hope you will 
wirl. 

And then they began to talk about the 
tall, blue-crested tmountains, which were 
beginning tw ciose in around thein. 

The dewy-eyed dainse! had read Long- 
fel ow; she was even “up” in Ruskin, and 
she expressed herself with grace and spirit, 
which set Mr. Payne to wondering if allthe 
giris in these parts were equally cultivated 
and beautiful. 

And then the bundle tumbled down 
again and had to be tightened anew, and 
by that time they had come to a house in 
the midst of a lonely belt of woods, which 
the driver said was “Catley’s Dam," upon 
which the pretty girl disappeared 
purple twilight: and Mr. rns and the 
*‘yoods” wenton, sorrowful, much jolted, 
and alone. 

A glimpse of the beautiful river by moon- 
light; the ery of a wild bird in the woods; 
the noise of hidden casc.des; a blur of 
lighted windows, which the driver said was 


be suited,’’ said the 


into the | 


the factory; down a blind Jane, and cheek- | 


ing the tired horses at a  one-storied 
stone-house behind a wall of fir trees, and 
then the Jehu cried out— 

“Now, then, tere we 
Buck's!" 

Mr. Payne got stiffly out, and helped to 
unload the various paraphernalia of travel 
which belonged to = 

“Perhaps you had better wait,”’ said he, 
as the driverturned and chirruped to bis 
horse, 

“What for?” said the man. 

“Tn case Mrs. Buck should not be able to 
accommodate ime, or——"’ 

“Oh, it's all right!’ shouted the 
“She'lltake youin. Naomi 
told you else,”’ 

And away he drove, leaving our 


Widow 


be! 


driver. 
would have 


alone, with a pile of baggage at his feet, 
and a gaunt dog sinelling at the skirts of 
his coat. 

“Who's Naomi?’ said Mr. Payne, ad- 


dressing the moon. “And what would she 
have told me?” 

He raised the old-fashioned door-k nocker 
and rattled it briskly. 

The great dog, aroused toa sense of his 
duty, left off sniffing and began barking 
furiously. 

Presently a tall, thin woman, with a red 
pocket -handkerchiet ted on her head, 
and a kerosene lampin her hand, opened 
the door. 

“Oh,” saidshe, peering sharply at him, 
“you're the young inan from town, are 
you?” 


With the initiative thus taken out of his 


hands, Mr. Payne could only incline his 
head. 
“Are all these traps yours?" said the 


widow, abruptly. 

“Yes, mmadain, they are,’’ Mr. Payne ad- 
mitted. 

“tHlumpht!" said the widow, “it seems to 
ine pretty tolerably cheeky of you, mister, 


to take it for granted you'd be asked = to 
atav.’’ 

~T thought———”" 

“Din talking no's,’ said) the widow, 
sharply. 

“To begin at the beginning, we don’t 


know anything about you. 

“You may be a burglar ora counterfeiter 
for aught we know.’ 

“My reterence—" 

“Yes, I know,” Said the widow; ‘and 
the references are most likely forged. But 
I'm willing to be reasonable. Llow old are 
rou?” 

And Mr. Payne, secretly wondering if 
this was the way they managed things here, 
answered meekly 

“Two and thirty.” 

“Ever been married before?” 
the widow. 

“Certainly not, madam. To oam a 
man! answered Mr. Payne, with a very 
justifiable spark of indignation in his man- 
ner. 


questioned 


hero | 











single | 


“Any business?” again questioned — his 
catechist. 

“None, madam.” 

“Well, I like that!’ said the widow, | 
witha seorntul snif “Like your im- 


pudence, to come here and own to such a 


disyrace as that! Expect to live on ine, 
eh?” 

“My dear madam!’ gasped poor Mr. 
Payne. 


“How do you suppose you are going to 
keep ny Naomi, even if T allowed you to 
marry her?” sharply wenton the woman, 
“whieh I shan’t do—and don’t you think 
it!" 

“She don’t care the least bit for you, any- 
way. 

“When she heard you was coming, she 
made upher mind to get off at 
Dain, just to get rid of the sight 
There! 

“So just pick up your traps and go back 
again the way you caine. 
be ason-in-law of mine!’ 

But while Widow Buck was volubly ut- 
tering these last glib sentencesva fart light 
bevan to dawn upon Mr. Payne's semi-ob- 
secured brain. 

“T think, Mrs. Bueck,”’ said he, “that you 
ace laboring under a delusion. My name 
is Percival Payne. 

“Tam from Middlehatupton. 


of you. 


“T was recommended here, as an eligible 
boarding place, Mr. Warden of 15 Pepper- 
cpiteat I] ce. 

\f rs Bhuek ari, } ‘ 1 t | 

ti pal 
WW | “ ling 
inwthed wid a walk 


sir. 

‘“T’l] send the boy out after vour trunks 
in half a minute. 

“] beg your pardon, I'm sure, for mis- 


taking you for John Driggs, from Lowell, | 


Catley's | 


fou will never | 


THE SATURDAY: 


that is coming here afler my daughter, | 
Naomi. 

“She works in the Lowell Mills. 

“How could I have made such a blunder! 
Do walk in, sir.” 

And Mr. Payne was promptly introduced | 
to a delightful little “interior’’ of red car- 
pet, a round table spread for tea, shaded , 

amplight, and a fire of logs burning on an 
open hearth, to keep out the damp of the 
summer evening. 

Alter ten o'clock, when the wearied trav- | 
eler wasin bed, in a pretty little room, | 
where there was an ott dag clock in a 
cherry-wood case, and a carpet inade of wo- 
ven rage. he heard the opening and = shut- 
ting of doors below, the sound of a familiar 
voice—the voice of his black-eyed traveling 
companion. 


“Well, mother, did he come?” she | 
asked. ; 
“John didn’t come,” said the Widow | 
Buck, “buta young man from the city 


ene, 

“And would you believe it, Naomi,I took 
hin for John, and peppered away at him 
fearfully.’ 

“What will he think?” cried the softer 
young voice, 


“IT asked his pardon, of course,’’ said | 
the old lady. “And he took it all as a 
joke.” 

And when John Driggs, the next day, 


putin an appearance, he was summarily 
dismissed. 

While Mr. Percival Payne and the fair 
Naomi were trout-fishing in the cool woods 
below. 

For Naomi knew all about the haunts and 
nooks of the neighborhood, and handled a 
fishing-rod skilfully. 

Mr. Payne liked Mailzie Ford,and stayed 
there all the summer. 

And, as there were several boarders in 
the old stone house, Naomi concluded not 
to return to factory-life in the Lowell Mills, 
but to stay and help her mother with the 
house-work,. 

And when the aututnon came 
gaged—to Mr. Percival Payne. 

“The sweetest wild flower in all the 
Northern woods,"’ he wrote enthusiastically 
to his friend Warden. 

Warden went up to Mailzie Ford. 





she was en- 


Hie was introduced to Miss Naomi, He 
agreed with his friend. 
“She's a little ’said he. ‘You're 


jewel,’ 
a lucky fellow, Payne. But I didn't know, 
when you.wrote to me, that you were so 
well suited with the accommodations here 





“That IT was suiting myself for life,’? in- 
terrupted Payne. ‘But you see that such 
was the fact.” 

— 


- 


Not Very Angry. 


BY I. M. 


y RANDMA HARRIS was wrapping up 
( the delicious yolden balls of her own 

J inake of butter in fragrant snowy linen 
cloths, and mentally calculating what the 
butter and the cottage cream, andthe tour 
pair of fat chickens, and the half-dozen 
purnpkins, and the four barrels of apples 
ought to bring in the market when grand- 
father went to town inthe big wagon the 
next day. 

And just as she had about decided that, 
with good luck, they ought to be able = to 
buy the piano for Bessie by Christinas, 
there caine a step alonside, and she looked 
up, tosee Frank Merrivale, tall,handsome, 
with bis fall overcoat wearing a rosebud 
and a spray of bovardia,and his soft felt hat | 
pushed off his forehead. 

“Oh, it's you, is it, 
Harris said, patting a 








Frank ?") grandina | 
butter-ball lovingly | 


as she laid it beside adozen others in the 
long shallow basket. 
“TItis I, grandina. 
_ “What are you doing ? 
‘“;ive ine a taste. 
“Don't you know T used always to | 
help you get the butter ready for mar- 
ket? | 


“T baven'’t forgotten how to tell if it issalt 
enough.’ 


“Ofcourse you haven't forgotten since 
you have been such a fine city gentle- 
nan. 


“Much you care for anything down here 
in the country nowadays.” 

She twinkled hit a look from behind 
her silver-rimined glasses, whose roguish- | 
ness slowly changed to solicious concern as, 
for the first time since her boy’ had been 
home to the farm fora month's visit, she 
noticed a paler look than she liked to see 
on his face, and a certain unhappy look in 
his eyes. 

“What's the matter Frank?" she finish- 
ed suddenly, laying down her last’ pat of | 
butter, and looking steadily at him. 

He answered her look with a little forced 
laugh. 

“The matter—with me? 

“Why, bless your dear old soul, 
ina, there’s nothing whatever the 
with ine. 

“Don't I eat 
tian ?"" 

“Do you, Frank ? 

“Honor bright,dear—isn't there anything 
amiss with you?” 


grand- 
matter 


and sleep like a plough- 


“Not physically, at all events,” he said 
ally. 

Phen wesesuddenly as gra' a 
led 

: rd “4 . | | 

Lula Carroll 

“Lula Carroli! 

“Has she been torinenting you, ny dear 
Frank? 

“Tell me the whole truth; now, mind,” 


she said solemnly. 


much of him alter this.’ 


EVENING POof!,. 


“There's not very much to tell,” he said, 
ith another constrained little laugh. 
“She doesn’t care anything whatever 
about me, and I can't help making a fool of 
invself over her.”’ 

israndina Harris covered her butter-rolls 
over carefully, and then went on— 

“She doesn'} care for you as inuch as you 
eare for her? 
“Is that it?” 
“That's exactly it.” 
“Did she tell you so?” 
“Notin so many words, but all the same 
have been made aware of the fact.” 
“But, Frank, if——’’ 
Ile looked coaxingly at her, but she saw 
the paleness on his dear face was even nore 
pronounced than before, as he gently inter- 


w 


| rupted her— 


“Don't let's talk about it, please. 

“T didn’t mean to mention her name toa 
livihy soul. 

“I'd rather endure my sorrow in silence, 
since it seems tome that Lulu Carroll has 
it in her power to wreck iny life for me. 

“I felt sure she loved ime—but she 
don’t. 

“And that’s all there is of it.”’ 

And after that, grandma Harris went on 
counting her eggs in silence, while Frank 
leaned against the shelf and looked at 
her. 

And then after a few minutes he went 
away, and grandina took off her spectacles 
apd wiped the tears from ber dear old eyes 
—for Frank was the apple of her eye, and 


his happiness or misery delighted or 
cael her to the very core” of her 
motherly heart. 

“T daresay he’s no worse than other 
| men,’’ she decided after dinner that 
day. 

“They mostly do fall in love with the 


girl that is likeliest to lead them a pretty 
galt. 

“I'll put on my brown cashinere and just 
run over and see how sister Carroll is get 
ting on, and borrow Lulu’s cream-cake re- 
cipe. 

“Frank's very fond of that cream-cake of 
hers.’’ 

And so when Lulu Carroll came down 
from der own rooin into the sunny cosy 
sitting-room about three o'clock that same 
afternoon she found her mother and Mrs, 
Harris enjoying a most comfortable chat 
over their bright knitting-needles. 


She was such a pretty girl, slender and | 


gracetul, with big brown eyes and 
golden-brown hair. 

Grandina didn’t wonder a bit that Frank 
eared so much for her. 

“Oh, it’s Mrs. Harris,’ she said laughing, 
and showing her pretty white teeth and her 
dimples. 

“Yes, it’s me, sure enough- 

“T wanted your creain-cake recipe, dear, 
and there seemeda good chance for me to 
yet away for an hour or so, so I thought I'd 
run over inyself after it. 

“Frank's very fond of cream-cake; he 
won't get much of it either, poor fellow.” 

Lulu was copying her recipe, but Mrs. 
Ilarris’s keen eyes did not fail to see the 
little flush of color that surged up to the 
yirl’s torehead at inention of Frank Merri- 
vale’s name. 

“How’s that?’ Mrs. Carroll inquired, in- 
terestedly. 

“Why, didn’t you know he was going 
back to town next Tuesday? They don't 
ever have any such cream-cake there, you 
don’t Suppose ?”’ 

Lulu folded the neat little paper up and 
handed it to Mrs, Harris, who put it) care- 
fully away in her pocket. 

“Yes, Frank's going back to the city this 
week, and T don’t) suppose we 


wavy 


Miss Lulu laughed, and 
pretty shoulders. 

“One would think Mr. Merrivale was 
yoing to emigrate to the South Sea Islands,"’ 
she answered. 

“He might almost as well be going th ere 
for all the good the nearness to town will 
do us.”” 


shrugged her 


The air of mystery about che old lady was 
having a most electric effect. ; 

“Do tell, Mrs, Harris,’ Mrs. Carroll said, 
laying her grey varn stocking down. 

“If you'll both keep it a dead secret, I'll 
tell you. > 

“Frank's going to be married.” 

A momentary silence — followed, only 
brokcn by the tick-tack of the eight-day 
clock in the corner, and the silvery littie 
chick of grandma Harris’s needles. ~ 

Then, although Lulu felt’ that her very 
pulses seemed stopping, that for her the 
sunlight was tor ever to be gloomiest shade, 
she managed to utter a strange weird little 
a, > 

“You don’t say Frank is going to be mar- 
ried? 

“That is indeed news. 

“Tell hitn T congratulate him.” 

Mrs. Harris peeped innocently over her 
glasses at the sweet pale face. — 

“Just sol telt. Lulu—vou and 
had been such good friends—and tl 
I think you ought to be told first. 

*Sakes alive! 

“Itreally can't be four o'clock already— 
and me with a mile and a halt to walk, and 
a short-cake to inake for tea.”’ 

And the little old lady bustled off, while 


Frank 
at's why 


Lulu puton her red and brown blanket 
Shawl and her little Derby hat with the 
scariet Wing, and rushed out into the crisp 
November air—somew , 
be all | cones ot = 
r 411Z S yy i 
~ Th Lill mi 

“It cannot be 


“Frank Merrivale to be married—oh. it 


can’t be true !"’ 
And as she walked slowly through the 
| apple orchard, rustling the fallen leaves as 





shall see | 








a 





—> 
| she trailed through them, the big tears fe}| 
| thick and fast from her sad eyes. 

Frank Merrivale lost to her—and she 
loved him so! 

She had been so sure of him, 80 sure that 
when she condescended to cease her 


uet- 
ries upon him she could whistle him ok 
to her feet. 
To be inarried ! 
With his handsome face, bis Pleading 
voice, his passionate eyes—and not to 
her. 


With a heart-breaking little sob she lean. 
ed her face on her hands, and cried as only 
a woman can ery when she realizes that her 
true-love is gone for ever, and that too 
through her own fault. 

When she heard rapid footsteps coming 
up the same narrow path by which she was 
going down through the orchard—footsteps 
she knew so well, that thrilled her with 
jealous pain,for she recognized them before 
she had the courage to lift ber face, all tear- 
stained, flushed .and wistful, yet prettier 
than ever to Frank Merrivale, as he 
her—with only asmile on his face as he 
courteously, yet coldly,raised his hat to her 
—and was passing on. 

For just one second it seemed to her that 
ber teinples,her throat,all ber pulses would 
burst, with the concentrated agony of the 
moment; Should she—dare she—— 

‘‘Frank !’’ she said, searcely above her 
breath, ina ae timid pitiful way. 

Hie turned instantly. 

“Did you speak ?” 

“Frank! fs it true?”’ 

“True? Is what true, Lulu?” 

She trembled perceptibly. 

‘Don’t hesitate to tell ine—don’t put off 
the news—I know I deserve to be punished 
so—but—you might have known it was | 
who lovea you better than any other girl 
could. 

“Oh, Frank—I know it is dreadful for me 
to speak so—but I must—I shall die if | 
think you don’t know how much I love you 
—even if you don’t want me.” 

He looked astonished. 

*T don’t understand you, Lulu.’’ 

Hler lovely eyes flashed him a piteous, re- 
proachful glance. 

“Frank !’’ —bitterly—“don’t seek refuge 
behind a pretence of ignorance. 

“I know, and you know, what I mean, 
but,’’ and she began to sob in a wholly un- 
heroine-like manner, ‘you might have 
known how much I loved you.” 

And then, Frank’s eyes suddenly began 
to shine with a glad glory that had. never 
been in them before, and he remeinbered 
what grandma Harris had said tohim when 
he started off— 

“Take my advice, boy,and if you happen 
to meet Lulu, don’t let her think you’re in- 
consolable.”’ 

“Lulu! tell ine that again—say it again— 
you love me!” 

“IT do—I do—I do, Frank, but it’s too 
late now, since you’re going to be married 
so soon.”’ 

“T married, darling? 

‘*Not that I know of, until you have pro- 
mised to have ine. 

“Will you, Lu?” 

And with her headon his breast, Lulu 
Sr him all that grandma Harris had 
said. 

“T understand it all plainly enough—it 
ome a loving little stratagetn to catch Cupid, 

lu. 

‘Besides, am I 
ried? 

*“Say—aren’t we? 

“I don’t think we're very angry at grand- 
| mma Hlarris, are we ?”’ 
| * * * 





not going to be mar- 


” * * 


Aad Mrs. Frank never makes a cream- 
cake for her liege lord but that she blesses 
the day his grandmother caine for the re- 
clipe. 

} , a owe 
_. AN humble Sausage thus addressed a 
_ haughty Seal Skin sack: ‘How does it 

Happen, ny Friend, that you Do not Re- 

cognize ine, when it was only Two Months 
ago that you Used to Skin up a Tree when- 
ever 1 approached?” To this the Seal- 
skin Sack saucily Replied : “You had none 
the Better of Me, then, Mr. Sausage, for 
while I was Skinning up the Tree, you, for- 
| sooth, Were Sailing down the Street with a 
Tin can tied to your Tail.” 
—_ C—O 
| A Clergyman’s Sore Throat. 

This disease, which has, during the past 
twenty or thirty years abridged or entirely 
closed the ministerial usefulness of so many 
clergymen, has rarely found successtul 
treatinent under any of the old systems of 
medicine. The following from Rev. J. B. 
| Pradt, of Madison, Wisconsin (late Assis- 

tant State Superintendent of Wisconsin), 

shows how promptly, in his case, this dis- 

ease yielded to Compound Oxygen. He 
| Say3: “I had been troubled many years 
with Clergyman’s Sore Throat; and after 
a severe attack of influenza, the upper part 
_ of the lungs was left very tender and irrita- 
ble, and I was obliged to desist entirely 
| from using my voice in public service. A!- 
tera two months’ trial of the Compound 
Oxygen,1 found myself, tomy — and 
gratification, able to go through full service 
| again, notonly without any trouble, but 

with little fatigue. Three months’ use of 
the remedy restored iny voice and lungs 
coinpletely, and greatly improved my ge®- 


eral health. I feel it my duty, theretore,t0 
bear testimony to its good effects. I hav® 
waited for tine to test the permanence 


sat dur 
benefits received, and can say that au 


past severe winter I have been 
, lree from colds, and in better gener®, 
health than for many years; am 65 years © 
age.’’ Treatiseon Compound Oxygen, '™ 
nature action, and results, with reports of 
cases and full inforination sent free. DBS5- 
| STARKEY & PaLeEn, 1109 and lill Girard 
, Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Mischief-maker. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 


WO cheery, comfortable elderly ladies 
met in astreet car the other morning, 
both out on a shopping excursion. 

«4nd sol hear,” sail plump little Mrs, 
Curran to ber triend, ‘so I hear Abby, that 
vou have Leen buying property.” 

«“Yes,”’ replied Miss Reeves. 

“]’ve been intending to do so for a good 
while, and Archie—that'’s inv nephew, you 
know, who lives with ine—has a good place 
now, only it was too far for him to walk, so 
we thought we’d have a little home in 
own. 

’ “Do you know where I bought?” 

“No, I haven't heard. 

“Where was it?” 

“The little house in Cedar avenue, that 
you lately moved from.” 

“ «Oh, Abby! 

“You did not buy that?” 

“Yes, I did. 

“Got a bargain, too.” 

“Well, [never did near the like.” 

“What's the matter, Susan ? 

“Ig there any Objection to the house?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, no, iv’s a nice, cosy, convenient 
house. 

“Water and everything handy, and a 
pleasant location. 

“ft's the neighbors I object to.”’ 

“I thought they seemed nice people.” 

“Most of thein are. But have you seem 


chat with you. 


| “Sedo TI, 


“Yes, I will. 


feel like it. 





call for it. 


“That's the way I do.” 


“Thank vou. 


““(} 1 H ° 
“Good night, 
Visitor departed 
‘ Aud when Archie,while they were walk- 
ing down the street, expressed the 


Sant it. 


troublesome. 


again ! 
for? 


“Don't you 





anything of the woman in the next house, 
Mrs. Adair ?”’ 

“[ have seen her in the garden, that’s 
all. 

“You know we are just moving in, and 
are not ready for calls yet.”’ 

“On, she'll not wait for that. 

“You know,Abby, I ain not given to gos- | 
sip, and that Adair woman nearly worried | 
my life out.’’ 

“Well, how? 

“Tell me, so that I can guard against 
her.”’ 

“Oh, you can’t. I tried to, but it was no 
use. 

“You can’t insult her, and you can’t get 
rid of her.” 

“But what did she do?” 

‘Talked all the time! 

“Told every bad thing she conld about 
all the other neighbors, pried into all their 
affairs,and then said all the naughty things 
she could pick up or wake up, and kept a 
constant stream of tattle in uny ears. I used 
to be very careful what I said, but still I 
was always afraid she would repeat soine 
innocent remark and get me into hot wa- 
ter.”’ 

“Well, she won’t trouble me that way, 
I assure you!” said Mrs. Abby Reeves 
grimly. 

“I'd like tosee how you'll help it!” said 
Mrs. Curran. 

‘But that’s not all, either. 

“Ot course one wants to be obliging, but 
you know a regular borrowing neighbor is 
a nuisance.” 

“Yes, indeed !”’ 

“Well, of all borrowing neighbors, vou'll 
tind herthe worst. 

“Wiy, she would even send in for my 
shoes and borrow my dresses to wear at 
church.’ 

“T hope you were not sitly enough to let 
her have them,”’ said Miss Abby, laugh- 
HA 

‘| was afraid to refuse her,’’ said Mrs. 
Curran. 

“Qa, voudon’t guess the half! But I 
thousht it best to tell you a little, so that 
you could prepare for her.” 

“Very well, I'll do so. 

“We are neigber one of us gossips, Susan, 
S>Tshan’tlike our neighbor any better 
than you did. 

“But [don't propose to let her trouble 
Ine, 

“I wonder how you'll help it?” 

“Oh, Dll think ofa plan! You have fore- 





Warned ime, so now I am forearmed, you 
know.”’ 

‘Lonly hope you will succeed, that’s 
all. 

“Ilere’s iny street. 

“Get out and come home to dinner with 
ine, do, Abby.” 

“Thanks, Susan, T would like to do so, 
but Archie and I take our first) dinner in 
our new home to-day, and [must not dis- 
appoint the lad. . 

“Til come over soon, though. 

“You come and see us soon, too.”’ 

“T will. 

“T shall be anxious to hear of your suc- 
cess with Mrs. Adair.’’ 

The two friends said good-bye and 
Parted, 

Miss Abby went to her cosy new home, 
thinking over what she nad heard, and re- 
volving in her mind a plan for getting rid 
of her troublesome neighbor. . 

}v the time she had reached the little 
Cottage her plan was tully formed. 

She met Mrs. Adair, a thin, wiry little 
Woinan, with reddish hair, ancl small, snayp- 
Dillz eves, once or twice, as S'1e@ WAS pass- 
ein and out, and exe rinsed a eivil greet- 
‘ie with her, but did not invite her in to 


Saturday evening she came without any 
NVitation, as Miss Abby was vetting ready 


‘ 


lo yo out with Archie. at 


‘thought I'd just rum in, veighbor 
ind see if vou 


’ 
Said 


tL got acquainted nuch vet, I ex 


« 


4 
| 


er bonnet. 


and some was . 
everybody Know Miss Abby's 
eul. a misehtel-tiaker. 


Miss Abby. 


“Perhaps they haven't! ; : 
“You see folks do say—well, I'll just tell | although he invaria sly becomesthe ark of 


you the whole story, if you won't breathe | ¢@V¥Y and pretension, and is torced to con- 
it toa living soul! 


“It's awful, but you must never tell it, 


you know,” 


“Wait a moment,” said Miss Abby,reach- knows that he = by defending himself, pro- 
ing over to her work- basket, and taking out Lecting the publiogt the anene time from the 
a sinall book and a pencil. ler ff rythi i iaehty 

“Now go on,’’ she said calinly, fixing her plunder from everything and everybody as 
eyes on her visitor. 

“What's that for?" 
turning very red. 

“To write down what you say. 
ways afraid I cannot remember what peo- 
ple tell ine, but if I write it down, I can re- 
peat it just right.” 

“But [ said you must not repeat it toa 
living soul!” cried the neighbor. 

“T shall be certain to tell 
first person I meet,”’ 


lemnly. 


“Tf it interests me 
never lose a chance of telling a thing any 
more than you do, 


put it down.” 


“Well, you are the queerest woman ever 
I did see!” cried Mrs. Adair. 
“T'll be mighty sure not to tell you a sin- 


gle thing.”’ 


And away she flounced home, while Miss 
Abby quietly put away her little book and 
laughed to herself. 

Mrs. Adair did not return. 

But the next washing-day she sent her 
little boy into borrow Miss Abby's clothes 


] ne. 


“Did you bring a penny,Sammy ?”’ asked 
Miss Abby, taking the line down, 


“Nou. 


“What for?” queried Sammy. 

“T shall make it arule to change a penny 
every time I lend your mother anything. 
When the article is brought back, 
turn the penny.” 

“7 didn’t bring any,” said Sainmny, hang- 


ing his head. 


“Youcan have the 
tine, but next time you must bring it. 


*Yes in. 


Samy seudded off. 
In twenty minutes he returned with the 


line, saying — 


“Mammy savs she 
dratted old clothes-line.”’ 


“All rizht. 


“Hang it up there, Sammy,” 


Abby calinly. 
The next time 


lady would not speak to] 
cluded she was now well rid of her trouble- 
some neighbor. 

Not long after she encountered Mrs, Cur- 


ran in a shop. 


Mrs. Curran Cate to 
inglv— 

“What is this terrible tale 
you, Abby?’ 
~ eT don’t know. 

“Whatis i? asked Abby. 

“Mrs. Adair says youteli everything 
that’s told) you, and even take notes to 
inake the stories b.gger, and she says you 
charge a penny 
sends in to borrow anyt 

Nearly convulsed 
Abby told Mrs, Curran of the 
she had formed to yet rivl ot this. one trou. 
and of its entire Success, 


lesome neighbor, 
which they enjoyed together. 

Mrs. Curran did not promise not. to 
thie 


And before long, 
juarters es) une 
rlad to move lo a 

i ar A vr 
X peri nents. It 


“Vy ese venths ol 
\ ery little. Those whom 1 have met pull SIX venti 


eein pleasant, ’ bby, pultingen | fourteen 
. oo ue A myst - tintes its weight. 
; 
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“Well, yes, some of ‘em. 
“I see you're ge 
won't hinder you 
early next week, 


tting ready to go out, so I 
now,but I'll run in ag’in, 
and have a sociable fittle T ls « practice as old almost és the world 

“IT always like to see neighbors be neigh- 
borly and obligin’.” sp a inaaa i 


“Come again, Mrs. Adair.” 
“And do you just run in 


“An’ if lhave anything you can use, just 


"said Miss Abby, as her 


; unplea- 
yression he had forme ‘their new 
visitor, Miss Abby mata abe ar ae and renown which is justly and entirely 
did not believe Mrs. Adair would prove 

Monday afternoon, while Mrs. Abby sat | this tendency in our days is the attempt of 
at her sewing, back came the lady, and sat | SMe of these business pirates to counterfeit 
down for a chat, as she had announced her | te remedies, and to imitate sufficiently to 
intention ot doing. 


Presently she sprang up fren her chair | "rk of the celebrated Dr, Radway. It is 
and went tothe window. 


“Well, I do declare!" she cried,“if there | Were in themmel ves superior there would be 
isn't Mr. Glover going into Mrs. Green’s | !0 disposition to steal their credit, But this, 


“What does he often | Ule, does not lessen the crime. As a mere 


‘(i020 a wife of his own, too! 


Miss | 
Reeves, to see a married man call ona lady 
so frequentiy ?”’ 


“Perhaps they have business,” suggested | from a resemblance to the genuine article. 


am al- 


I’m ready to 


Mrs. Adair. that 


/tonie agents, the ‘Renovating Resolvent ' 


| huiman system, though transmitted for sev- 
| eral yenerations. The healing properties of 
) sarsapurilla lie in its erytalline principle ; 
i andthe seeret of the unparalleled excellence 


ties Its wel a bew twebnly 





i 





THE TRICKS OF TRADE. 





itself, for the tricky, ignorant and lazy 
to steal the works of others where they 


vention, and discovery. The successful 
author is plagianzed and garbled into a 





whenever you thousand different tormns by imitators: the 


bright mind which gives birth to the sew- 
ing machine or electric tele raph, has its 
rights called into question and eontented by 
those anxious to share in the glory but 
unable to conceive or execute the work, and 
experience which puts upon the world pana- 
ceas for huimanity’s ills, and meet with the 
reward they deserve, are alimost imunedi- 
ately invested by unprincipled harpies 
who endeavor to futten upon the reputation 


another's, 
Perhaps the most prominent instance otf 


deceive unsuspecting purchasers the trade- 


very true that unless the articles imitated 


while giving their merits its deserved trib- 





| coinpliment, perhaps, the imitation might 
have its value,but Dr, Radway did not, and 

does not, perinit the good naine of his reimn- 
| edies to suffer from the sale of spurious 
| compounds made to deceive, and only sold 


The inan who has achieved any measure of 
renownand honor by his own performances, 


test vigorously to preserve and protect what 
he has proved to be exclusively his own, 
certainly feels greater satisfaction when he 


rascally assaults of those who look upon 


their legitimate prey. 

Thus in having recourse to the courts to 
test the validity of his copyrights,and firmly 
establishing the principle that no man 
should purloin the name or credit of a well- 
known and valuable medicive in order to 
put something far inferior and perhaps dan- 
gerous upon the market, Dr. Radway is en- 
titled to the highest honors that can be 
awarded a public benefactor. Until, by 
pursuing these commercial leeches thiut 
were sucking the §blood and living upon 
the hard-earned business fame of reputable 
houses, be had caused the highest tribunals 
to decide the illegality of their conduct, no 
Inan Was safe from having the work of his 
brains and the resulis of his life-long efforts 
taxed by those who only waited until the 
popularity of an article justified them in 
trying to imitate and counterfeit it. The 
name and importance of a trade-mark are 
now, however, clearly understood, and it is 
wo Dr. Kadway, in his prosecution of the 
rascals who tried to deceive the publie by 
selling inferior remedies under the pretence 
they were his, that this desirable result 
is to be attributed. 

This clearing the field then of spurious 
Hnitations has had «# good eflect in many 
wavs, chief among which is the removal of 
the possibility that anyone, by similarity of 
name or marks, can be tricked into believ- 
ing them genuine, and Radway's Remedies 
‘again occupy the throne without any pre- 

tender or rival near, to disturb or distract 

the attention of the people. 
| Inthe years of experimental research lead- 
| ing to the discovery of his great medicines, | 





Dr. Radway gave three subjects his special | 
attention : The relief of pain, the restoration 
of lost vigor to the system,and the strength- 
ening of the system: to resist the attacks of 
disease. The result of these labors were 
specific medicines for each of the three sub- 
jects, and to them we invite briet consider- 
lation. For the alleviation of pain as most 
helpful to curing disease,‘ Radway's Ready 
telief,’ is a purely vegetable preparation 
whieh excels either morphine or chloro 
fortn in the subjugation of acute pain. For 
aches, burns, bruises, cold, croup, sprains, 
or the thousand litthe hurts and accidents 
in daily lite, the Ready Kelief has no equal. 
It can be taken internally or used) exter- 
i nally,and ix alike applicable to nearly every 
disease or pain, from tuothache to the sever- 
est ailment. 
Without an equal in the whole line of 


reaches the slow-working poison of serotu- 
lous, syphilitic, and pulmonary Gaunt in the 


can use them as if they were their own. | 
This is true in every field of enterprise, in- | 


— ee 


: = ——— 


reach of all,a certain defence is provided 

against soch an attack. The best way is to 
| Save the ibility of disense, and this is 
| what the Pertect Purgative and Regulating 

Pilis infallibly accomplish for the prudent 
and careful, who look cut for tie foture. 

The fame of these medicines m world- 
wide. But tew there are out of the great 
fleet of sail and steai vesmels that cross the 
briny deep, that do nut carry tu expectant 
ones abroad these well-known remedion; 
and every tail that comes to our shores 
brings tidings of rejoicing from the cured, 
and growing orders for new supplies for 
those who clamor to be cured. 

The quantities of medicines annually sent 
forth by Radway & Co. are far greater than 
those of any other firin. The goods are sent 
toall parts of the civilized globe, carrying 
with them blessings that cannot be meas- 
ured. Itis iinpossible to set forth here all 
the merits of these me licines, or to recount 
the instances ofthe marvellous restorations 
which they have accoinplished. Radway's 
reinedies are so fainiliar to the public, and 
their merits so well attested, that it is un- 
hecessary to more than mention them. We 
feel that we will have done some good to 
mankind if we shall have succeeded in ar- 
resting attention to the fact that unserupu- 
lous persons are constantly endeavoring to 
palin off counterfeits upon these priceless 
remedies, and in making the public more 
cautious when purchasing. See that the 
letters “R. R. RR. are on the United States 
Governinent stamp on each bottle. It so, 
the article is genuine. Be cautious in buy- 
ing and careful in following the directions 
with the genuine medicine. Then health 
will come to you, and you will rejoice in a 
strengthened system and puritied blood, 

_—- © 

PARISH CLERKS.—In England, when a 
clergyman had gone to take the duty for a 
friend, and was leaving the church, he 
looked at the sky and made a remarkto the 
parish clerk as to the probable weagher on 
the morrow, when the clerk replied: “Ab, 
sir, they do say that the hypocrites can dis- 
cern the face of the sky.'’ Another parish 
clerk apologized to a chureh dignitary who 
had been summoned to take a service at a 
sinall village church: “I am sorry, sir, to 
have brought such a gentleman as you to 
this poor little place. A worse would have 
done if we had only known where to tind 
bim!” 

It is said ofa clergyinan,whowse torget the 
proprieties of his office that, in reading the 
churching service to a lady of tithe, be al- 
tered the words ‘save this woman’ to ‘save 
this lady,’’ upon which the courtly parish 
slerk promptly made the very natural re- 
sponse: “Who putteth her lidyship's trust 
in Thee.” 

The Rev. Prebendary Jackson, in’ speak 
ingot Yorkshire clergymen within his own 
recollection, says, concerning a village 
church where there was only one Sunday 
service, in the afternoon; “O.ten while the 
parson was inthe middle of his discourse, 
the powdered yellow plush of the squire, 
whose ancient wiansion adjoined the cWureh. 
yard, would enter the doorin the chancel, 
and advancing to the frontof the pulpit, 
would say in «a respectful, but somewhat 
authoritative voice: ‘If you please, sir, my 
master bids me inforus you that dioner is 
waiting 1" The old curate then closed his 
book, gave the benediction, and set off to 
join his patron's well-spread board.” 
Another courteous reetor was one, ina 
northern county, who was in the habit of 


} not beyinning divine serviee until he had 


satisfied hiniself that the squire was duly 
ensconced in the family pew, but happening 
one Sunday to omit aseertaining the tact, he 


| had gone into the reading-desk, and had 
| commenced, “When the wieked tnan—"’ 
|when he was tnstuntly ML Copop l by the 


faithful clerk, who exelaimed: “He ain't 
come in, sict ‘This isa well-known story, 
and is perhaps apoeryphal, but something 
sitmilar happened to a friend of mine, who 
did his first duty after his ordination in a 
Village chureh to which he had been ap- 
pointed curate, his reetor being engaged at 
asecond church in another part of the par- 
ish. The old porisi: clerk,atter ringing the 
two bells at the west end of the church, 
came up to theehaneel where the curate had 
putoon his surplies belind the bhijgh-eur- 
tained endot the squires pew, the chureh 
not bowsting a vestev, and was looking at 
his wateh with a nervous anxiety to keep 
th: ExXaet thine for begitunitng bis first ser- 
vice. To his surprise, the elork, alter say 

brnge ter beitan dee ane aracdilele: vovnee so Voor crvest 
wait a bit, sir, we ain't ready!" stepped 
Into tie Cotmiiunion area, clatbered om to 
the omission table, cred steel tpn it 
While he looked tbrough the east window, 
and carefully sercutinized the charebyard 
path that led past the window to a coor in 





of the remedy consisted in his successful 
distillation of sarsaparilla, without any of 
the other properties of the root. The es- 
sence as compounded by hin is a life-giving 
elixir, into which enter other ingredients of 
yreat value on certain well-known eondi- 
Lions of physiological importance, No rei. 
edy in our line has been hailed with such 


the wall of the squires warden, through 
which his wite, who wasaluly of title, was 


accustomed to come to elurel with her 
children. The curate was full of treorge 
| Herbert's reverenes for hols prlaee sand was 
aghast atthe sight of the parish clerk thus 
Standing on the Commsnunton table in frail 
Sightotthe conyrecrition, aud coolly turn 
ing round from bos inspection through the 


. ’ east Window, and sivinug to the curate in an 
yeneral acelainn a8 this bow of promise for) audible voice: “You tmoan't begin vet. 
aliicted humanity. Itremoves all diseases pfer ladyship vit oune! “Pray come 
of tue blood, bladder, kidneys, lungs, ete., | down,” expostulated the curate. “LT ean 
the result invariably is the active harmony gee best wher i ‘ replied 
of all tne physical functions In @ return Of | turbable crer ) 

} wourtny bealth Hf 
rl tethe triad f curative al 
disease j _— - — 
known that sudden change of climate Lie-t JENNIE Fioot of San kranciseo, owns 
r habits often paves the wavy for the en- 2 em OOO in Lon i Stites per cents, a 
eroachinent OF SICK DGSs, By the proper use present Irotim het latter. Sie is 4" uiar- 


of the mediciue here placed within the | ried. 
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THE SINGING TOOTH. 


BY PIPKIN, 


¥ all my wondertul acts,now comes the 
( ) lastand inmost wonderful,’ said the 
conjuror, as he placed a saucer upon 
tue table. 
“Eyes!” sald Lotta, quite 
“toere's nothing in an »- 
“Wonderful eggs, little wiss,’’* said the 
vvajuror, sternly. 
“Exzus not to be met with every day, I 
4 tell you, 
‘Kegs, eggs, wonderful eggs ! 
Exvue with eves, an.leggs with legs. 
Feue that laugh, and eggs that run, 
F.gas that turn to a currant bun: 
But the egy of egus, to speak the truth, 
Isthe egg that holds the singing tooth. 


“Yes, voung master and misses,the sing- 
jug tooth, if fitted in anv one’s mouth, 
causes such tnusic that every one will stop 
to listen to it.’’ 

Lott shrugged her shoulders. 

She conjuror saw her. 

“Will you like to have a try, 
tuiss ?'' said he. 

Lotta tossed her head scorntully. 

“Oh, yes!" 

“Very well,” replied the porenett, toms- 
ing the egys about; and suddenly legs shot 
out, and they ran about the table. 

Some seemed full of eyes, some laugh- 
ed, and some talked, and some turned into 
currant buns, which he tossed to the chil- 


audibly, 


young 


| 
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“My darling,” said the mother, thou wilt 
be tired.” 
To which Lotta replied : 


**L shall be tired, my mother, 

Thou, too, fatigued wilt be, 

**But my voice will be strong as ever, 
And there is no rest for me. 


**And people will listen and listen, 
And if I go out in the street, 
There'll be crowds that follow and follow, 
And say that my singing’s a treat. 


**The horses and dogs and the donkeys 
E’en stones and the bending trees. 
Will listen as they did to Orpheus, 
And every one | shall please.*’ 


“But how wilt thou take thy food? 
“Thou tnust eat or else thou wilt faint."’ 
So Lotta did her best to eat and drink 
between the bars of her songs; but it was 
very choking work. 
“Perhaps when asleep thy torment inay 
be forgotten,’’ said the father. 
But no; through the night Lotta, though 
fust —_ sang as diligently as ever. 
The father listened, and through the mul- 
fled walls heard snatches. 
‘Sing away, Lotta, at the house-top, 
When the wind blowsthy voice will not drop; 
Sharper than thunder and louder than rain, 
Rises thy shrill note again and again.** 
“Oh, alas!" ejaculated the father. 
**Bye-bye, Lotta, Lotta, 
Father's gone and shota 
Great rhinoceros ; and ite skin 
He'll wrap poor singing Loftain.** 





on a chair and open her mouth as wide as 


she could whilst he peered into it. 
The mother knelt beside the chair 
bing, and the dentist said — as 
“Pooh ! it will soon come out witb acork- 
screw !’’ 
‘Screw it out 
What are you about’ 
Tra ia la, la la lee. 
if you do 
I'l) thank you, 
And father will give you a fee, 
Tra la lee."* 


sob- 


| gang Tsotta. 


So the queer-looking dentist fixed — the 


| end of a great corkscrew inw the singing 


| 
‘ 
} 
| 
| 





Not a bad idea,’’ commented the father; | 


“itmnight be tough enough to imufile the 
sitnginng.’’ 


In the morning Lotta's voice appeared to 


| have gained strength; and when the imnilk- | 


dren, who, finding thei to be real substan- | 


tial buns, ate thern contentedty. 

“Now, young muss,”’ said he to Lotta. 

And he fitted the tooth into a little apace 
amongst her other teeth. 

**Now the performance is over. 

“Make haste, forthe tights are yoing to 
de put out.” 

Tvtta kept her mouth 
got outside. 

Of course, there was no truth in what the 
conjuror had said, and how rough he had 
been ; he had almost hurt her mouth. 

“Oh! she exclanned, as she saw the 
lainps lighted, and the shop windows look- 
ny As gay as possible. 

But she went no farther in 
thin “On! 

Involuntarily she began to sing one of 
the airs she had heard her mother sing. 

“Do be quiet, Lotta,”’ said Karl and Net- 
ta, “all the peopleare turning to look at 
you.”’ 

But it was in vain. 

In spite of herself, Lotta went on singing 
louder and louder in so delightful a = tman- 
ner that a crowd of people collected, shout- 
mys ‘Brava! brava!" 

4 * 2 


closed until she 


her speech 


The father and mother were sitting atthe 
tea-table waiting for the children, when they 
heard the traipp of many teet, and a clear 
voice singing in grand style. ‘ 

“Mother, what is it?’’ asked the father. 

‘Father, what is it?’’ asked the mother. 

Then the door burst open, and Karl and 
Netta rushed into the room, 

“What is the matter ?’’ asked the 


‘It is Lotta, 

She has gota 

Singing tooth, and she cannota 
Moment stop. Oh, Lotta’ whata 
Notse she makes, Upon the spota 
Crowd has come to hear poor Lotta.*’ 


father. 


And Lotta came into the room singing. 
“Stop! stop! stop!" said the father. 
“Stop! stop! stop!" said the mother. 
But Lotta replied : 


‘‘Leannot stop ! Lmust slog on 

Until the singing tooth ts gone. 

tra lala, O tra lalee, 

There's nothing now but song for me,.** 


The father paced up and down the room, 
the mother wept, the crowd lisiened to the 
song and applauded. 

“This is terrible,’’ said the father; and 
he opened the window and frantically en- 
treated the people to go away to their 
homes. 

“We won't go 
crowd, 

“It's 
night.”’ 

*Wohat shall we 
ther. 

Then an idea struck him. 

He seized the singing Lotta and carried 
her to asinall rooin at the topof the house ; 
then he closed the shutters, and drew a 
heavy curtain across, and placed as many 
cushions and feather beds against the door 
and walls as he could get, in order to dead- 
en the sound of Lotta’s voice, 


home!’ shouted = the 


beautiful! we could listen = all 


do?" groaned the 


It had the desired eftect; the crowd, after | 


lingering for awhile departed. 
Butthe mother and Karl and Netta knew 


r chamber. 

So did Mops, the dog, who had crept in 
and was now sitting on his hind legs list- 
enifg to Lotta, who, with an old 
book she had picked up, was leaning over 
an oak shutter and singing away Ww her 
heart's, or rather tooth's, content. 

Mops generally did not like music, but 
he seemed entranced with Lotta’s perforin- 
ances. 

“Won't Lotta 
Karl. 

“Yea, father will br 
Boon as the cr 
house."’ 

And the mother drew the curtain closer, 
and stuffed paper and wool into the cracks 
in the window-fraines; and then Lotie and 
ber lather cane downstairs, 


have any tea? asked 


hea 4 
er G 


wnelairs as 


the 


1g 


pwd bas gone away froin 





nan came he put down his cans, opened his | 


mouth wide, and listened. 

The mother begged him to remember his 
customers, but the milkman said : 

“No; such singing wasn't to be heard 
every day; the customers night wait.”’ 

And he leaned against the wail and stead- 
ily refused to RO. 

Then came the postman, and he took up 
his position beside the milkman, though 
the tather urged that people would be won- 
dering what had become of the letters, 

“Never inind the leiters,” said the post- 
an 5 ee oe may say the post is late, or 
there is a railway accident.” 

Next the servants came out to look for 
the milkinan; andthen the imasters and 
inistresses arrived to see what the servants 
were doing ; and the street grew tuller and 
fuller, and several policeinen appeared in 
the distance, shouting out: 

‘*Move on, move on, you are blocking up 
the street !"’ 

But then they came to the house they too 
remained stationary. 

At last a musician came along; he could 
scarcely get through the crowd. 

**W hat is the inatter?’’ said he. 

“Hush! Hark! Silence!” emed the peo- 

le. 

. “A h—!"’ exclaimed the mnusician, ‘that 
is wonderful, grand, enchanting; brava! 
brava! bravissima! | inust see the singer ; 
she is inarvellous.”’ 

And he rushed into the house and up the 
crowded staircase and into the drawing- 
room, where Lotta was singing, and the 
mother was weeping. 

“What a voice!” said he,seizing the father 
by both hands. 

“I congratulate you. 

“Her fortune is certain. 

“What a splendid voice !" 

“It is the tooth,’ sighed the father in ex- 
planation, ‘that terrible tooth. 

“Oh, what a inisfortune!” 

“You are mad,’’ said the inusician, turn- 
ingfrom him in disgust; ‘dearest little 
miss, I will play an accompaniment for 
thee ; now—sing—sing;'’ and Lotta sang. 

“It issuperb! 

“Thou art a born 
thee to the world. 

“Thy father 1s inad. 

“He knows not the 
SCS. 


singer—I imust show 


treasure he posses- 


duchess !"’ 


prevent it, the singing Lotta was carried 


| off. 


fa- | 


| Lotta was placed in an elevated 


| the father and 


music- | 


: pe . ' dul tooth, he shall do so,’ 
that Lotta was still singing in the little up- | 


The carriage of the duchess was there, 
and many other carriages, for all the town 
had heard the singing wonder, and every 
one was coming to hear her. 

“The Town Hall is the only place to hear 
her to advantage,” said the musician. 

And tothe Town Hall they went, and 
position, 
and her voice tilled the hall. 





“Come with me; I see the carriage of the | 


tooth. 


: | 
It was a little difficult, owing tothe con- 


tinual scraps of song,but he at length wan- 
aged it. 
Slowly, slowly, slowly! — 
It sounded like the cork in 
the. 
*Does it burt, my child ?’" sobbed 
mother, ; 
“Ob!toh!oh!toh! oh! oh! oh : cried 
Lotta, and at the seventh oh!’ which was 


a wine-bot- 


the 


the octave, out came the tooth, and Lotta | 


sprang froin the chair, kissed ber mother 
and shook the old dentist's hands till sbe 
had alinost shaken them off. 

Then she suddenly looked up at hiin. 


“Why, 1 do believe that you are the con- 


juror,” said Lotta. 


“Of course ] aim ; no one else could have | 
| taken out the singing tooth. 


“Don'tsay ‘There's nothing in 
ain.”’ 

And the dentist twinkled up 
opening the door for Lotta and 
and mother to go out. 

Ab! how rejoiced was Lotta’s father 
think that the singing tooth had gone! 
And the next day he went to take 
dentist an extra fee; but the 
with the brass plate had disappeared, and 

the old dentist also. 
- ——_— - 


his eyes, 


to 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS.— Most desert | 


island novelists and play-wrights, place 
the scene of their heroes’ suffering and pri- 
vation on tropical islands, which, if not 
wholly barren coral reefs, contain enough 
of vegetable food and fruit to sustain the 
lives of the shipwrecked imariners, and are 
warin, fertile and comfortaple. 

But tact, which isstranger than _ fiction, 
has added new distress to the victiins of 
romance and drama, and cast the victims of 
misfortune in a Southern sea, upon an_ is- 


land of voleanic peaks covered with snow | 


and icy plains untouched by the sun. 

They were on theship Trinity, from New 
London, Connecticut. Petroleum having 
ruined the whale oil imarket, its 
sent it to Heard’s Island, in the South Sea, 
after sea elephant oil. 
one end of the island, October, 1880, they 
sailed tothe other end; eighteen miles dis- 
tant. Astormcame up which drove the 
vessel ashore. 
refuge in the wooden shanties which 
been built by previous crews some years 
before. A tire was tnade, and the ther- 
nometer being below freezing, and after 
hauling a cask ortwo of provisions ashore, 
the men lay down to sleep. About mid- 
night three of thei arose and walked down 
to the bay where the ship lay, to see if she 
was going to pieces, for on that depended 
their chances of landing their food. To 
their astonishinent they could not tind her. 
Looking oft they beheld her riding out to 
sea, not aman on board and carrying all 
their provisions with her. The tide had 
risen and floated her away, and, like ‘The 
Flying Dutehiman,” she may be still sal- 
Ing over the seas at the mercy of winds and 
leinpest. 

The captain cheerfully 
vear on their island hoine, so they set about 
looking for food. Of a certain sort there 
was enough—wild cabbage, tolerable only 
after long boiling, sea elephants, sea leop- 
ards, eight times as large as seals, and pen- 
yguins, which provided them with both its 
flesh and its eyes. Although they 


| on the other end of the island, a voleano of 
And, betore the father and mother could | 


But at the close of the twenty-tifth piece | 


mother struggled through 
the audience, and throwing their arins 
round Lotta, cried— 

“She is our child; she shall go with us; 
and if there is a dentist inthe town = who 
can pull out that w retched, miserable dread 

But there was no dentist who dared todo 
it; all said thatthe wrench would © bring 
Lotta’s head off, which would be worse 
than hearing her sing continually. 

But suddenly a bright green door, with a 
brass plate on which was the word “Den- 
tist’’ in large letters, appeared in one of the 
streets. 

“A new man!" said the father, feeling a 
ray of hope. 

**Perhape he can take out the tooth,”’ said 
the mother. 

“Oh !’’ sang Lotta 

‘My toot! 
I wish that I need sing no 

But nevertheless she went on singing 

The dentist had just cometo the town 
He watan old-fashioned-looking person 
with a queer puckered up face, and a white 


pecke 


foth ache mvy throat 


nore 


enormous height, covered with icy 
and seained with ravines hundreds 
deep cut them as completely — off 
whole continent separated thei. 
months went by and they employed = or 
aiused themselves as best they could. The 
cold and freezing storins made outdoor 
workalinost impossible, and two of the 
men, While in search of food troze to death. 
However, they clothed themselves in the 
skins of the sea-elephants and leopards ; 
while beds and pillows were tade of the 
feathers of captured birds. The loss which 
they felt most was their tobaceo, and — al- 
though they came from Connecticut, even 
the wild cabbage proved to be only a mock- 
ing substitute. Some religious books and 
papers which they had brought with them, 
were their only literature. The carpenter 
made them a wooden ball, and a base ball 
club was foamee, the cook acting as um- 
pire, the elephants, leopards and penguins 
#8 Spectators. 

A sun-dial was set up, Dut from lack of a 
sun wasnot of much use. During the 
spring and suminer ot last vear they killed 
sea elephants and secured 500 barrels of oil 
which 1s werth $8,000, and belongs to them. 
Last December, their four 
the other end of ths isiand 
Visit in a boat built of ly 
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ta The most brilliant shades possible,on 
all fabrics are nadebv the Diamond Dyes, 
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| Unequalled for brijliancy and durability, 


jef; and he wade Lotte sit dowp | 10 chs, 


eggs’ 


ber father 
| development. 


the | 
green door | 


| should be 20 inches ; 
| nent of dressmakers’ lay figures now var- 
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Putting four menon | 


The crew landed and took | 
had | 


announced that | 
they would probably have to stay at least a | 


were | 
Jess than twenty iniles from their comrades | 
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DEADLY DRESSING. 


LECTURE on the poenene style of 

dress was recently delivered in Lon. 

dun under the auspices of the Natiunal 
Health Society. 

The lecturer observed that the pri 

' objects of clothing to cover the body 

inaintain it at an equable temperature have 
| little or no concern in some of the dresses 
(ol (he period. 

In the low evening dress the arms, neck 
und upper part of the chest and back are 
bare, While abcut the lower extremities is 
uccuimulated a mass of raiment that would 
garb a dozen children. 

In the ordinary dress of women little 
revurd is bad for maintaining an equable 
temperature of the body. 

‘The covering of the upper part of the 
chest above the line of the corset is very 
ti.io, perhaps that of the dress only. 

‘The regien of the corset is reasonably 
eovered, while about the bips many layers 
ot clothing are mussed. 

‘Tl us the body may be divided geographi- 
cally into a frigid, a temperate and a torrid 
wone. 

As regards tight lacing said if the most 
beautiful female outline is that of a young 
normal well-developed woman, then a nar- 
row waist is bideous, 

A miniature waist isa detormity unaer 
any circumstances, and few deformities are 
pleasing. 

The waist isan inflection of the body 
| between the lowest mb and the hip bone. 
| No normal woman is waistless, although 
| its conspicuousness depends somewhat on 


Children nave normally no waist, and a 
tight-laced child is a gross and pitiable de- 
formity. 

‘The normal waist has a circumference of 
about 28 or 29 inches; the “elegant’’ waist 
the waist tmeasure- 


ies from 21 inches to 25 inches. 
‘Those who wish to improve their figures 


| by stays have before them the conception 


of a 20 inch waist Venus. 

To the outline of this hour-glass-shaped 
goddess they aspire. 

The norinal waist is quite oval; the fash- 
ionable waist quite round. 

Women with miniature waists, who 
inaintain that such waists are natural to 
them and are independent of art, must 
have been born deforined. 

No person enters this world with a ready 
made fashionable waist. 

Asregards health, the tapering waist is 
effected inainly by a compression of the 
tive lower ribs, these ribs being more inov- 
able than all the rest. 

There is a popular delusion to the effect 
that there is plenty of empty space inside 
the body, and into thisspace the displaced 
organs are pushed in tight-lacing. 

Tight-lacing ineans a compression not of 
skin, mnuscle and bone, but of liver, stom- 


| ach and lungs, 


Even a slight amount of constriction af- 
fects these organs, and stays that are by no 
Ineans tight lessen the capacity of the chest 
for air. 

Post-mortems on tight-lacers show the 
liver deeply indented with the ribs, and 
more or less seriously displaced. 

The stomach is also commonly affected,as 
too, are the lungs. 


The diseases that commonly result are 
chronic dyspepsia, liver derangements, dis- 
turbances of nutrition, ete, 

Tight lacing, moreover, renders more or 
| less useless the diaphragm or principal 
| inuscle of respiration. 

The breathing powers of the narrow- 
waisted are always seriously mmpaired, and 
hence follows possibly the lenetar, or ina- 
| bility for exertion, the tendency to faint, 
etc, 

The circulation, noreover, is interferred 
with,and certain cases are reported of death 
from apoplexy in young women who have 
tight-laced. 

Stays injurously affect the muscles of the 
back. 

These muscles 


become wasted because 


| their function, that of supporting the spine, 


is absorbed by the corset, and they exhibit 
the usual changes of muscles that have 
been long disused. 

Thusthe back is actually weakened by 
the use of stays, and those women who 
| naintaiu that they cannot do without the 

Support of stays inake use of the argument 

of the opium-eater, who, after baving by 

indulgence develo a craving for the 
drug, asserts that he cannot do without it. 

Under no circumstances do young girls _re- 

quire stays, and tothe bulk of young wo- 

inen also the same remark applies. 

A modified corset, composed merely of 
soine stiff material, and devoid of all bands 
and whalcLones, ete., nay be used by those 
who incline to stoutness, or whose busts 
are proininent, and by women who have 
been mothers, 

‘Such a corset or bodice would merely 
give that slight amount of support required 
lor comfort and appearance. The lecturer 
next referred to shoes and boots and de- 
nounced pointed toes and bigh heels. He 
thought theamount of clot ing usually 
worn by women was too great, and that the 
nuinber of petticoats was ofter, excessive. 

——_— 2. — 
*,"“Figures are not always facts,”’ but 
ntrovertible facts concerning Kid 
etter than most figures. For 
tis curing everybody” writes 

‘“Kidney-Wort is the imest 
popnlar medicine we sell.” It should be 
by right, for no other medicine has such 

| Specific action on the liver, bowels and 
| Kidneys, Po postal totry ih 


Siance: ‘*] 


1 druggist. 
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Bhe sat, half shaded frow the glare 
Of common light—a creature rare 
Aud finished with perfection ; 
From dark crowned head to slender foot, 
1 looked—no mortal e‘er could put 
Dispraise in his inspection. 


The angel face that men had praised 

I closely scanned, with lorgnette raised, 
My study not concealing : 

Bhe bore it with the proudest ease, 

She felt so confident to please, 
Such beauty fine revealing. 


1 wondered if an inner grace 

Matched all this loveliness of face, 
And used ny mental eye-glass ; 

Its searching crystal only saw 

A mind 60 free from rust or flaw 
That I laid down my spy-glass. 


I grew to love her day by day ; 
She knew it, liked it—woman's way— 
Was pleased with the new-comer ; 
She saw another slave enroll 
His heart for her serene control, 
And liked me—for a summer. 


I was a fool ; I sought her heart: 

The calm face did not feign or start, 
Surprise to seem to cover ; 

She only said, with candid speech, 

She really had not meant to teach 
Me to become her lover. 


I smile to think that I have learned 
(With lorgnette critcially turned) 
So little worth discerning ; 
For now I see, without my glass, 
One great defect—well, let it pass ; 
No heart. Was she worth learning ? 


CAMPS OF SNOW. 














HE uses of snow for heating purposes, 
or, more accurately, tor keeping out the 
culd, cannot be appreciated at their true 
value except among the arctic and semi- 
arctic wilds, where it would be impossible 
to sustain life during at least half the year 
were it not forthe snow. The Esquimaux 
hut has often been illustrated and _  de- 
ascribed, but there are other structures made 
of snow which, though less pretentions,are 
of as much value tothe moose, caribou, 
deer and fox hunter as the hut to the Es- 
quimaux. 

The three orders of architecture in snow 
are the simple burrow, the V camp, and the 
snow hut. Of these the burrow needs the 
sunallest amount of training in order to 
construct it, the Vcamp but little more, 
while the snow-hut is a thing, which to 
build successfully, requires long practice 
and skill. 

In constructing the snow burrow,all that 
is necessary in order to be perfectly coim- 
fortable is a heavy overcoat, a blanket or 
shaw! to cover upthe face and neck and 
prevent the snow from touching the skin. 
Having this, find some place where the 
snow has drifted rather deeply on the lee 
side of a rock, aclump of bushes, a _trve- 
trunk, or in fact anything which will shel- 
ter the pile in which it is proposed to make 
the burrow froin the wind. Then dig with 
the hands, oranything else, a hole in the 
snow, crawling in as fast as it is made. 
Wriggling would be a better word than 
crawling, because while getting into the 
burrow it is necessary to move along lying 
at full length, so that, bevond the disturb- 
ance caused by the passage of the body,the 
snow shali not be noved. When a person 
enters in the manner described, as fast as 
the support tor the upper snow is removed 
by digging,the body takes its place. Fresh- 
failen anow—the best to make a burrow in 
—is very easily moved, and were a person 
to inake a hole large enough to admit him 
on hands and knees, the roof or covering 
would fall in,and he would not be shel- 
tered atall. The blanket or shawl—the 
writer haus known of one case where a vest 
was used instead with perfect success— 
must be wrapped around the head and neck 
betore beginning the burrow, and the bur- 
rower will consequently have to work in 
the dark or with his eyes blindfolded. This, 
however, is of little consequence if he will 
start in the right direction, and keep going 
towards the ground as much as possible. 
The process of burrowing is very simple. 
The bands make a hole and the head fol- 
lows them as fast as possible. It is some- 
times necessary to push the snow as it is 
dug out down at the side of the body, dis- 
turbing the snow as little as inay be, and 


keeping it trom contact with the skin. | 


Once in the burrow, the burrower_ should 
push the snow away from around nis head 
80 as to forma sinall space in which to 
breathe. If the snow is so light that he is 
unable to do this without its failing in,then 
be should arrange the covering around his 
head tn such a way as to give him 
Space inside of it. He need be in n 
stifling, as the snow allows air enough 
pass through it to give all he wants. 
one thing to be feared in snow-burrowing 
is that the weather may not be cold enough 
Outside, for if the snow be wet the burrow 


SOtne 


fear of 


he 


ne seeenensnensibesiete- es 


is of no use. As long asthe snow is dry 
the burrower will be as coinfortable inside 
of the drift as be could be in the warinest 
feather bed. 

Considerably more pretentious, and cer- 


made unless for a number of persons, as it 
involves a good bit of labor. 
drift not less tnan five, and better yet, 
seven or eight feet deep, the cainpers mark 
out on the surface a gigantic V. For a party 
of five this would be about nine feet across 
the top, and about the same in length. The 
dritt must be what is called “old snow,” 
because new-fallen snow is too light and 
fleecy to give the requisite strength to the 
sides. Taking their snow-shoes, the men 
proceed to dig out the snow, throwing it on 
the drift on the outside and leaving the 
walls perpendicular. Having gotall of the 
snow. out at the lower or narrow end of the 
V, what is called a “rise” is made, which is 
simply a path tramped down from the bot- 
toin of the camp to the top of the snow. 
While two or three of the party are digging 
the camp, the rest cut down one or two fir 
trees, the flat} branches of which are 
trimined off and brought to the camp. 
Some of these are placed in the “rise’’ to 
prevent those walking in and out from sink- 
ing inthesnow. The rest are laid on the 
ground to form the bed. At the lower end 
of the V a fire is built, and the camp is 
readygto be occupied. There are few inore 
delightful places to sleep. 
—_ - 


Brains of Bold. 


Enjoy what you have, hope for what you 
lack. 

Strength of mind is from exercise, not 
rest. 

Despise no one on account of their pov. 
erty. 

Truth should never bow to ignorance or 
sophistry. 

Do a kindness for a friend when opportu- 
nity offers. 

Show respect for old age. Youth does not 
always last. 

While learning adorns a man, truth en- 
nobles him. 

Keep up the fire of resolution by frequent 
replenishing. 

It is not necessary to be offensive in order 
to be decided, 

Do not be impatient for distinction; it be- 
longs to time. 

Impudence can not be laid to the charge 
of good sense, 

The love of God imposes on us no impos- 
sible conditions. 

Piety belongs to the wise, and is a great 
promoter of happiness. 

The art of lite is to know how to enjoy a 
little and toendure inuch. 


harvest, do not sow wild oats. 

Select a worthy object in life, and 
all your efforts in that direction, 

He that will not look before him will 


have to look behind hiin- 
gret. 


bend 


and probably with some re- 


faults. 

One of the lessons which young people 
have to learn by experience is the power of deeds and 
words. 

Every person you meet with, in the pe 
culiarity of the character presented, affords food for 
thought. 

The darkest chapter in the nature of man 


low wan. 

Sin isof so very little relish and 
that it is always greater in expectation than in 
possession. 

Take up one by one the plain, practical 
duties that lie nearest ty hand and perform thein as 
fast as possible. 


gust, 
the 


safeguard through life, as well as essential to the cul- 
ture of every virtue. 

All who have medicated on the art of 
governing mankind, have been convinesd that the 
| fate of einpires certainly depends on the education of 
youth. 





ers a quarter of the time and money they spend in 
doing harm to themselves, misery would vanish from 
the earth. 

There isa deep significance in silence 


Were a man forced fora length of time but tse hold 


his peace, it were in inost Ca>€s an incaiculable_bene- 
fit to his insight. 
{t takes four things to be a gentleman 
’ sz . 
4 ar 
a AZ i na } 
’ . » +} honefit ‘ 
He who labors wholly for the benefit ol 
others, and, as it were, forgets himsell, is far hap- 


| plier than the man who makes bimeecll the sole ob- 
| ject of all bis affections and exertions, 


tainly more coinfortable, because one 1s not | 
so confined, isthe V camp. It is seldom | 


Choosing a | 


Unless you wish to reap the same kind of | 


Hear but one side and you will be in the | 


darkness: hear both sides, and then all will be 
clear. 
We would willingly have all our ac: | 


quaintances perfect, and yet we amend not our own 


is the tendency to pull down the reputation of his fel- | 


The habit of being always employed is a_ 


If men would spend in doing good to oth: | 





Femininities. 


News Notes. 





To wives—Good grounds for a domestic 
quarrei—Thick coffee. 


Hammered gilt beads edge the brims of 


Many stylist bonnets, 


| Most of the velvet and plush bonpets are 
smaii, or of medium size, 


Marabout feather bands trim many hand 


some cloaks and costumes. 


Milk which is turned may be sweet- 
ened and rendered fit for use again by stirring in a 
little soda. 


No man can always be a philosopher who 
is in the habit of walking barefooted around a room 
in which his wife is careless where she drops the 
tacks. 


The medical taculty of Madrid has just 
| given a diploma to the first Spanish woman, Senorita 
| Bellaspi, who studied medicine, and passed the ex- 
amination for the M. D. degree. 


A sane woman has just been released 
from an insane asylum in Buffalo, where she was in- 
earcerated by her husband, These insane asylums are 
xetting to be a little too handy. 


“Ah! moaned a widow, recently be 
reaved, ‘‘whata misfortune! I know what kind of a 
busband I have lost, but how can I know what kind 
of a husband his successor will ber* 


*Yes,’’ said the father, ‘I like my daugh.- 
ter to have a beau, on the score of economy, If she 
didn*t, some of the other members of the family 
would occupy the parlor and burn gas.** 


A three-year-old discovered the neigh. 
bor’s hens in her yard scratching. Ina most indig- 
nant tone she reported to her mother that Smith's 
hens were ‘‘wiping their feet on our grass.’ 


“TI wish I could settle this coffee,’’ said an 
impatient traveler ata railway retaurant. ‘*Try a 
broomstick,’ sald a moody man with a scratched 
nose: ‘that is what everything Is settled with at our 
house, ** 


Tournures are made ot steel hoops, cov- 
ered with muslin flounces edged with lace, and are 
made of white, black or gray horsehair, They are 
are searcely ever worn by any but tall and slender 
women, 

A Hartwell, Ga., lady is a dreamer of the 
right sort. Twice she dreamed there was hidden 
treasure in a certain spot. She went to the place, 
and there she found a secret hoard of 9600 in ailver 
andgold, 

Little Willie has been summarily cor. 
rected by his mother for repeated acts of naughti- 
ness. The punishment being over, **Papa,*' he sobs, 
**how could you marry such an Iiil-tempered woman 
as mam-na’’* 

A certain young lady boasts of having 
ten grown-up brothers to watch over her; but a cer- 
tain other yvoung lady prefers to have only one bro- 








some other girl. 


An Oswego young lady made seven 
hundred words of the letters containcd in conserva- 
tury, while her nother wrestled with the week's 
washing unaided, Fducation is a great thing for 
those who seek it. 


‘Before I was married,’’ said Mr. Wiggs, 
with a mournful wag of the head, ‘‘Lused to think 
I'd like to be a great poet.'’ ‘‘And what would you 
like tobe now?’ “‘Anything,’’ he answered sol- 
emnily, ‘‘that could run a deal faster than a mad wo- 
man,** 

“Introduce me to your intended,’’ said 
his friend, ‘‘Shets not my intended; she is my 
wife.*’ ‘‘Pshaw! you are hugging and kissing her 
almostin public." ‘'Yes, but we've been married 
only a month, and I had turgotten that she was my 
wife.** 


What greater thing Is there for two hu- 
man souls than to feel that they are Joined for life 

| to strengthen each other in labor, to rest each other 

in sorrow, to minister to cach other in pain, to be 

| with each other in silent memortes at the moment of 





parting ? 
“Yousay your wife gets mad and mises 


arow?’’ ‘‘T should say she did, She makes enough 
fuss torunafreighttrain forty miles an hour,** 
‘*Butif vou knew she was in the habit of getting 
mad, why did you marry her?** ‘‘Because if T had 


held back, don’t you see, she would have got madder 
than ever,”* 

The fiat has gone forth in fashionable so- 
city that lowers may now be sent to the bride 
stead of more substantial wedding presents 
bridegrooms naturally distike the arrangement, as it 
entirely opesets their plans for obtaining loans from 
their avuncular relative on the 
and ice-pitehers. 

“Ah, dearest sighed the young man, 
kneeling at the feet of hisownest own, ‘‘dost) thou 
| know what of all outward things ts nearest my 

beart?’’ ‘‘Really, Lean'tsay,*’ she replied; ‘but If 

you have any regard for your health In Mis change- 

able weather, 1] should say It was a Mannei shirt.*’ She 

was by far too practical, and it broke the engage- 
| ment. 

A bear broke into the house of a Nevada 
man the other night. He was away, and his wife 
thought it was be coming home drunk phe didn't 
stop tolighta lamp, but began operations, When 
the bear finally got away he didn’tstop running un- 
til he had traveled) eleven miles tntothe heart 
of the mountains, and he was suct.a sight that other 
| bears couldn't bear him, 


A charming finish for the neck of dresses 
or biue, 
fastened 
ot 
the 


be worn 


consists of a bias veivet band of either red 
with one end lapped over the left side, and 
at the throat by abuckle of w#ilvered bronze 
beaten silver. Piaited white falls 
ravat bow, aud the whole may 


or 
lace tn low 


buckle as a < 


with a military collar of embroidered linen, of with 
a puff or veil of crepe de lisse 

Let the idea be abandoned that a girl's 

atior 4 to be completed betore sis lg le r 
me ty years ane e\ { ‘ ‘ . 
abie r a 

[ges g e piace t 

t woman have a ance lo [ ir : ex atlos 
the same manner that man car and al mpia * 
as to her health being injured wlll be heard no 


| 


} more, 





Florida's largest potatu » eighs over 14 
pounds, 

Berlin, with 1,640,000 population, has only 
© places of worship. 

Victor Hugo will not keep a plant of a 
bird as prisuver in his house. 

It is said of Sir Stafford Northcotte that 
he has never made a personal enewy. 


Washington Territory wants to come in 


| asa State with a population of 1%, 000, 





| not vote at the presidential election in 


London ladies preter little plain fur muffs 
that match the trimmings of the dress. 

Russia is about to protect the Crimean 
coast and the whole Black Sea line with torpedves. 

There are more than thirty women in the 
ranks of female correspondents now at Washing- 
ton. 

Forty-two members f the next House of 
Representatives have pronounced for civil service re- 
form. 

Copper wires transmitting electricity of 
high electro-motive force become brittle after a 
while. 

Many German girls, it is said, cultivate 
their hair forsale. Really fine hair fetches §% an 
ounce. 

Gov. Stephens, of Georgia, has pardoned 
# convicts within cight weeks, among them 12 mur- 
derers, 

The Longfellow Memorial Association of 
Massachusetts has raised only §7,000 of the §100,000 
wanted, 

Nearly $14,000,000 worth of cattle are 
now grazing in what elx years ago was ludian coun- 
try In Texas, 

On an average 100 persons are searched 
every night In Dublin, under the curfew clause of the 
repression act. 

There were 3,153,186 legal voters who did 
=m, Almut 


| 9,000, 000 did the voting. 





ther to watch over her-—provided he isthe brother of | 


In- | 
The 


usual silver spoons | 


Emily Faithfulsays that the American 
people accomplish more in five years than the 
glish do in twenty-five. 

A ‘Te Deum,”’ for quartet, chorus and 
organ, composed by the wife of Maj. Gen, Hane ork, 
has Just been published. 

Wm. Bender, of Louisville, Ky., while 
putting some staves to soak ina vat, fell in and wae 
drowned in two feet of water, 

Paris is having something novel in wane: 
ing this winter--nothing less than the 
of the gavotte and the minuet, 


Pnvg- 


resuecitation 


John B. Gough, between his starting out 
in 144, and the close of his season May 1, bert, deliv. 
ered 4, 490 lectures to 4, 50,000 people. 


The Great Dismal Swamp in Virginia is 
passing away. Much of the area has been 
and converted into good tillage land. 


recialined 


The stock of whisky now on hand is 80,- 
000,000 gallons, Rye, corn and baricy crops are au- 
certain, but the crop of whisky never fails, 


Neither Wolseley nor Seymour Las a 
son to keep alive the peerage cach has won. The Ad- 
miral ijsunmarried, abd Sir tearuet has only a daugh- 
ter. 

Jay Gould testifies that he has under his 
control 10,000 miles of railroads, and that hase 
as graute to these roads 3), 000,000 acres of unoccupied 
lands, 

The moonstruck inmates of the asylum 
on Ward's Island, New York, are about to begin the 


publication of a weekly newspaper called The 
Moon 

The soldiers of Fort Keogh, M. T., em 
ploy their spare thie in buffalo hunting, and keep 


the post supplied with meat, to the exclusion of con- 
tractors, 


The English soak maccaroni in milk for 
halt an hour, and then stew It with cheese and tut 
ter for twenty minutes, The dressing for this diel te 
inustard, 

Sir Hugh Allan leaves twelve children, 
when divided, will give them o 
This is one of the 


my 
ad 


and so his estate, 
ainillion each linalvantages 


large families. 
A New York roundsman is authority for 
first ate pi! 

und 


balled 


the statement that thieves take their 
crime by stealing potatoes 


kets, to Dake In bonfires 


from ar tise tua 


whiel they 
streets. 
The drouth is northeastern 


some 


New York is 
ascrious matter to mili-owners, ot whom are 
using steam-power for the first time in twenty years 
Within 


and to thousands of people wells have never 


failed before, 


Newspaper enterprise has seldom gone 


ofa Reno repeoerter, 


as j 


further than In the alleged « 
who le sald to have detained 
about two hours, In order to have 


Mme. Nilsson. 

In the number of letters sent in 1889, the 
New York, I’ 
V[t.~« 
New 3 ra 


on oVeriand train for 


an interview with 


leading States rank as follow 
Massachusetts, Eth 


Indiana, ( onneectleiut 


syivania, nh 
Michigan, lowa, 
sent 211, 66,60. 

A Poughkeepsie pastor has just resigned 
mma tie 


Ife 


sl been seen sitting s 


his charge by request of his parish, and am 
charges that were tnade against hii were t 
ardh 


both eating 


ate with his knife, 
sofa with his wife, from the sami s- 
nana, 

— 


> 


So PREVALENT AND SO FATAL HAS (¢ 


7 


ar 
fia ‘ - and 
shetruct f itis a certain remedy tor 


also for Coughs and Colds, 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Just In Time. 


BY G. D. 








SULTRY July day, with a blazing 
A sun in acloudiess sky, that shone dvwn 
“L pitilessiy = city streets and five- 
storied warehouses and tenements, 
away at Romeglen the same July sunshine 
was deliciously tempered by a westerly 
breeze that sorged throuwzh the tree-tops, 
and made cool flickering shadows on the 
grass below. 

An ideal sammer day, In all its fervid 
splendor, and Mr. Harold Norto, lounging 
in ahainmock stretched between two pear 
trees, thought he ovuld not remember the 
time when he was s thoroughly contented 
with himself and life in general. 

He was a stylish dashing fellow, who 

was always dressed as though for the occa 
sion ; with handsome, saney blue eyes, and 
the inost irresistible of blonde moustaches ; 
and Bess Lawrence, sitting in a camp-chair 
not very far away frown the crimson silk- 
knotted hammock, lovked up, now and 
then, from her pretty fancy work, and, 
thought what avery superior young gentle- 
than this charming new acquisition Ww Rouse- 
glen society was. 

He was coinparatively a stranger, having 
only been located at KRoseylen since the 
middle of May—since the inagmficent alter- 
ations and iinprovements atJ udge Elberon's 
had been under way—but the recommenda- 
tions froin well-known business inen as to 
Mr. North's undoubted ability, his introduc 
tion to several of the best citizens—Dr. 
Vanzant, and the Laverings, and Mr. Pel- 
linyton, had at once made him at home 
ainong the cream ot the Roseglen people, 
and he accepted the pleasant time laid out 
to hiin with cool equanimity, and divided 
his tiie very fairly, when bis professional 
services 4s superintendent-architect did not 
call bit away,between the pretty ygirls,wheo 
were all delighted with his presence. 

But, of them all, Mr. Harold North ad- 
inired Bess Lawrence the most, and it was 
not so very long before the other girls be- 
gan to Gnuprebend the fact that his atten- 
tions were not so fairly divided between 
them as torinerly ; and Bess berself, with a 
curious litthe thrillat her heart, thought 
whata very happy girl she was. 

While Bert Nellis, who had been Bess's 
beau for years, since they had played iar- 
bles tozether in childhood and shared their 
school-lunches, beyanto wonder whether 
or not it could really be true that this band- 
sous city fellow had cut him out. 

This especial July morning Mr. Nellis 
drove up tothe Lawrence gate, and it cer- 
tainly was not the pleasantest or unost res. 
suring Sizhtin the world to hitn when he 
Sawthe very “at home” look about) Mr. 
North, or the charming Gonmtentisent on 
Bess's pretty tace, that flushed ss» charin- 
ingly at something Mr. North said, which 
he did not quite catch, as he came through 
the yate. 

Nevertheless, as Bert Nellis was not the 
man to be cowed down by the presence of a 
rival, even if that rival were very Gudenia- 
bly handsome and bimeels only plam- 
looking, yet intelligent and gentlemanly, 
he advanced with leisurely procnptness and 
nodded to Mr. North,and passed on directly 
to Bess, who laughed and flushed a little, 
and trowned a little nore at) lis) direct ad- 
dress. 

“I won't detain you tnore than a 
or two, Bess. 

“Mr. North will excuse you 
you in the Louse a moment.” 

A half-insolent little sneer curled the 
blonde moustache, and Mr. North assured 
Miss Lawrence he hoped sue would be s» 
good as to Keep Mr. Nellis strictly to his 

roinise of a moment, and then Bess went 

nto the parlor, followed by Mr. Nellis, 
very grave, very Kind, very res lute. 

“T cane on aimatter of imiporltanes, 
he said, as be drew outa chair for ber. 

“Sit down-—-iIt ISteo Warn toexert anv 
mnore strengzh thanis necessirv. Are you 
going tothe lawn-party at Doctor Vauzant’s 
to-night?’ 

“Isthat the important matter?” 
said, with a little chilling laugh. 
I am going. IT never utissed one of 
Vanzant’s lawn parties yet.” 

His face brizhtened. 

“J was mot sure vou would go. Ot course 
you will allow tne to ese ort you, Bess ?"' 


ininute 


while I see 


Hess’ 


“Ofcourse 
Mrs. 


And then there caine the sauciest look 
imaginable in he ‘r yreat dark eves. 
“Or course!’ I d mt understand what 


you tnean by that.’ 


“Well, then, Bess, inay I call tor you?” 


“No,” she answered very  pointediy; 
ou may not. I am going with Mr. 
North.” 

*+Bess."’ 


And then Mr. Nellis went up beside the 
chair against which Bess stood so pretty, 
and wilful, aud self-p sessed, and looked 

squarely in her dusky eyes. 

“Weil?” she asked defiantly, her attitude 
expressing her i: patience of detention. 

“Is it well, Bess? Mr.North is a stranger 
and I—well, vou and I grew up together. 


Surely, I have the rizht he has not."’ 

“No man hasa right to dictate to mne— 
please un: derstan! that,’ 1 flasbea,. 

“And 1 would he tiv | «st man in the 
world to even wish to dictate ty» vou, Bess, 
but, you are 80 chanyed » * Harold North 
came, you are ne re toe same girl since 
bbe —— 

Nellis hesita ! { at { y at 
her 

“Well, since ? 

“Have you at 1 ig . : BAY t 
une ?’’ 


Her eyes were beautiful in their impa- 
tience and girlish anger, and Bert Nellis 
remembered, with a pang of sharp regret, , 


while | 


ee 


different expression in thein, indeed. 
“Yes, I have something tnore to say,”" be 
answered, impulsively, an unconscious 


| authority in his tones that impressed Hess 


aragly and strangely, despite herself. 
“Aud it is this, Bess, 

“I offer inyself tt» you here and now. 

“I ask vou to be my wife. 

“I tell you formally what you have 
known for years—that I love you, and no 
one but you, and that the highest, the only 
happiness I shall ever know, will be in the 
possession uf your love. What is my an- 
swer, Beas?" 

His yrave, ready words were not the less 
i:npassioned that they were so grave and 

ronpt, and in ber soul of souls Bess 
awrence knew the fall value of the offer- 
ing laid at her feet but a little cruel laugh 
preceded a tnore cruel answer. 

“Oh, this i the important matter, w it, 
then ? 

* Well, the answer is easily given. I de- 
cline, with unspeakable thanks, for the 
honor done me. 

“Will you excuse me now? Mr. 


willtnink Tam guilty of disoourtesy, I 


| fear."’ 


Bess 


Nellis’s face flushed, and a fierce little 
look reddened in his eyes, but he did not 
perinit any further evidence of loss of self- 
control, 

“At least you have given 
answer. 


me a decisive 


“How it affects ine I believe you 
know, and I know I have that rascal out 
yonder swinging in the hatninock when 


he'd better be at work, to thank for this. 

“All right, Beas, I'll never trouble you 
again.” 

And somehow, when Bess went back to 
Mr. North, she felt a little less triuuspbant 
than she imagined she should feel. 

“So he's gone,” be said, with a laugh, 
‘and I am very glad of it, because every 
mninute you spent with him inside, was a de- 
liberate thef from me. 

“To change the subject, Bess.’ and her 
pulses stirred warily at the swe +t, low, 
caressing tone his voice assured, «I have 
brought vou something especial to wear to 
the party to-night—that is, if vou will.” 

And when he went away, an boor after- 
ward, there was a beautiful sparkling dise- 
mond on Bess's finger, and she had prom- 
ited to be Harold North's wife. 

It was just eight o'clock of the self-same 
evening, and a heavy shower was threaten- 
ing in the northwest.and Bess was wonder- 
ing if it would interfere with the evening's 
pleasure, as she stood on the piazzi,already 
dressed for the oceasion. 

Sie was looking retmarkably pretty in 
her white dotted muslin and pale-pink rib- 
bons,ber dark €ves shining and her cheeks 
tiushed with pleasant, girlish excitement, 
and the ladyin shabby mourning who came 
somewhat hesitatingly upthe street thought 
what a lovely, blooming vouny creature she 
was. 

And then, as a sudden flish of turid 
lightning eclef— the cloud, aceounpanied by 
an alinost simultaneous burst of thunder 
anda deluging rain, she instinctively ran 
inside the gate of the Lawrences’ tront 
vard, in response to Bess’s triendiy call for 
her toseek shelter. 

“T ain so obliged to vou,’ she said, in 
sweet.cultured tones,as she threw buck her 
little biack tissue veil, Showing a sad, pale 
face that looked as though it jad been 
young and fresh and happy not 80 very long 
ago. 

«There is nothing to be obliged for in the 
least, and you are more than welcome,” 
Bess assured her cordially. 

“Tam on my wav to Judge Elberon’s 
place,” she said, as she sat down beside the 
window, watehing the storun frou which 
Bess shrunk in fear. 

“It is some distance bevond, 

A Linon a wile, IT think. 

“But the family are 
it inprove nents are wolmg on. 

“Only Mr. North, the superintending ar- 
chitect, is at Elberon Place this) suuimuer. 

“So T understood, 

“Jtis Mr. North, iny husband, 
see.’ 

A vivid flash of lightning at the very in- 
stant covered Bess’s sudden appalling agi- 
tation at the calin imatter-of-tact announce- 
ment, and the simultaneous roar of thun- 
der prevented the sound af the low, pained 
cry she gave. 

“Your husband ?"" 
tle gasp in her voice. 

“Ves. 

*Do you know him? 

“Do you she paused suddenly, for 
the white look on Bess’s face was too pal pa- 
ble not to be noticed, and then she contin- 
ued, rapidly, agitatedly—«It cannot be pos- 
sible he has been at his old trick of misre- 

presenting again ? 

“He is not—acquainted with you—partic- 
ularly ?° 

There was infinite, patient pain and syin- 
pathy and grave indignation in her words 


is it not ?”’ 


she said, a stranye lit- 





' as she rose and went up to Bess 


“He is your—husband 7" Bess asked 
again in that strange, bewildered way. 

“Yes—iny husband these seven vears, 
child. 

“T have followea him here 
weeks he has sent tne no tnoney, 
indeed, weak though it may be in 
long to see him. 

And, as ifa fairy 
her magic wand 
leniv transformed into a 


womanlv indignation 


because for 
and—and 
mine, | 


godmother had waved 
Bess, was sud- 


very 


over Sie 


queet 
se shameful, shatneful! y sha me 
j nthis ver’ 
hour passes by, and—and 

Then she broke down, and convulsed 
with tears and mortification, and—yes—— 
pain, she told the gentle, sweet- faced stran- 
ger tbe whole truth. 


roomn, before at 


nere 
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when they bad looked at bim with a very 


| shower had passed over, and deep twilight 


| oath came rolling from his lips as he met 
North | 


“TI thank Heaven I came,’ she said sol- 
emnily. 
“I have heard he was a villain, but I 


never knew it before. It hurts me, too, 
dear, but I thank Heaven He directed me 
here.”’ 

Ha! f-an-hour *the 


afterwards, when 





tollowed at once, Mr. Harold North came 
dashing up to the tront gate in a close car- 
riage, and sprang gaily oul, entering the 
house as thouzh be had every right wo. 

“Are you ready, Bess darling? There's 
no time to lose. Ah, water-proofed and 
waiting, like a sensible girl.” 

And in his hurry he never noticed that 
he was unanswered by the slight, graceful 
figure whe followed him promptly to the 
carriage and whom he tenderly assisted in. 

“And now, justone kiss to reward me 
for msy devotion, ny sweet, before we get 
into the lighted streets. Lift your veil, 
Bess; let ine have justone look, just one 
kiss, inv darling.’ 

And the veil was 


lifted, and an awful 


the reproachful, indignant eyes of bis out 
red wife. 

Nor did Mr. Harold North grace Mrs. 
Vanzant's lawn- -party that night,or Rose- 
gleu society again during the two weeks be 
was obliged t remain at E) berun Place. 

While, with a strange beauty shining out 
of her dark eyes, Bess Lawrence was the 
gayestof the gay that night, and when, 
once, Bert Nellis ventured to ask her where | 
Mr. North was, she flashed him a look that | 
was curiously encouraging even while it 
alinost annihilated him. 

“Mr. North. 

“Asit I knew where Mr. North was! 





“Tamnot the gentleman's keeper, am 
© ae 
*Bat—I thought vou said——"’ 


“And what if I did? 

Can't a person change their mind if they 
choose ? 

‘*Besides, Bertie," and a look of honest 
penitence was on ler face, **] was too cross 
“rh anVvthing this morning with you, wasn't 

Well Bert Nellis went homne with Bess, 
and—oh, well, you nay iinagine the rest. 

— oe 

ANCIENT Bins.—In ancient times, caves 
and natural excavations in the rocky tnasses 
of mountains were used forthe storage of 
yrain and vegetables, Varro,an old Roman 
writer describes them as existing in Thrace 
and Cappadocia. Wheat was preserved in 
them, he says, for halt a century. In the 
grotto Almbrosia, beans were found well 
preserved after 120 years’ storage. Long 
before this period Chinese writers described 
similar methods used among them for pre- 
serving wheat and rice. Wien being filled 
the sides of the cave are protected with 
straw, and, when full, a large stone, ce- 
mented with clay and covered with sods, 
protects the mouths. (Grrain from such = re- 
ceptacies has been found centuries later, 
well preserved and capable of reproduc- 
thon. 


—<=> oA 
ATTACKED BY OsSTRICHES.—Many per- 
sons have been set upon by ostriches when 
there was no shelter, not even a tree to run 
to. In such a case, if the pursued were ac- 
quainted with its tactics, he would lie down 
hut on the ground, where the bird finds it | 
impossible to strike bim. But even this is 
noe lizhtinatter, for some ostriches in their 
rage at being battled of their kick, will roll 
over their prostrate enemy, bellowing with 
fury and trampling upon him in the most 
eontenmmptuous fashion. One iman who thus 
attermpted the lving-down plan found that 
every time he atteuipted to rise the bird 
wouid return and stand sentry over him, 
till at last, alter creeping a distance he got 


;} out only by swimining a pound — that 
bounded one side of the camp. 
_— —_—— © — 
STORIES OF FLOWERS.—Wild chiccory 


not there while the 
| has been inade the subject of many legends 


I wish to | 


A. 


especially im Gerinany, where it is known 
by several names, one of them being road. 
guardian. The popular explanation of the 
terin isas follows: A young Princess whom | 
her beloved spouse had abandoned declar- 

ed thatshe would like to die, but yet sne | 
longed to see the loved one again; and the 
maidens who bore her coinpany expressed 
a similar desire. Their wistes were real- 
ized. They were turned into fHowers, white 
and blue, and stationed along the sides of 
roads, so as to be able to see the loved and 
lost Prince whenever he rode by. And 





| since that time the plant has been called 


the guardian of roads. 
—  —— © 
THE TALLOW TREE.—The tallo ow tree of | 
China, which gives rise toa vast trade in 
the northern parts of that a has been | 
introduced into India. Dr. J: m-son_ pre- 
pared from the seed 100 Ib. of tallow, and 
forwarded 50 lb. to the Punjab Railway, in 
onder to have its properties tested asa 
Inbrneator for railway machinery. For 
burning, the tallow is excellent; it givesa 
clear, bright, nodorous flame, and is with- 
out smoke. Thetree fruits abundantly in 
the plains, and grows with great rapidi- 
tv, tnany trees raised froin seeds introduced 
eight vears ago being now six feet in cir- 
cumtlerence and three feet,froin the ground. 
— 2 — — 
LtvinGa Spors.—The cope reveals 
the fact thata little black speck of potato 
ne n i niains abou 
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A species of cactus i 

made useful it rida. The strong fibre 

of ita leaves isturned into rope, its juice 

into a pleasant beverage, and its trunk alter 


PLANT, 
» | 


j the removal! of the pitch, into pails, 




































































Humorous. 


A good old age— Marriage. 
A lover of his race—The turfman. 
Favorite jewelry for horsemen—Stads. 


The man who lost his voice has lately 
found it. 

A pair of slippers—The orange and ba- 
nana skins. 

Brokers are like razors. The sharper they 
are the caster you get shaved. 

Wells’ “Reegh on Corns 
Complete, permanent cure, corns, 

“I'm laying down the law, 
low sald when he floored a counsetlor, 

STINGING irritation, inflammation, all Kidney 
Complaints, cured by ‘‘Buchupatba.** §1. 

Scandal, like a kite, to fly 
greatly on the length of the tale it jr» to earry. 

“Bachupaiba.”” Quick, oo. 
noying Kidney Disease. $1. 

The postmaster of Bathurst, N. B., has 
the following notice posted up in his offiee: ‘“*an 
persons having no busir ess in this office will please 
transact it and then leave.** 

—__—- 
Superfiuous Hair. . 

Madame Wamtbold's Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
cirenlar, Madame WAMBOLD, 3% Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mas-. 





lec. Ask for it 
warts, bunionsf 


"* as the fel- 


well, depends 


piete cure, all an- 


—-P-- oS -———“‘“‘:;:S 

Old Gola Bought.—silver and Platinum of ali 
kinds. Full value paid. J. L. Clark, Kelfable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, 3 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. send by mail or ex- 
Mention THk Post, 

TT a _—— 

£e° When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
eoufer a favor on the Publisher and the nd- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


press. 





HE GREAT CURE 
EF RHEUMATISM— 


As it is for all 
£\KIONEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. | 
Ri, leanses = apuom 9 Se acrid poi 

causes e dread: 
only the victims of Eh my 3 


eumatism can 
THOUSANDS 2 CASES 
ot the worst forms 


have been quickly sehtovell und ieaeot Gann 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


te Dry can be sent b 
RICHARDSON py Se , Burlington Vt. 


T 





Acts at the 8a 




















Everything in Drv Goods, 
W earing Apparwl and 
House Keeping y Appoint- 
ments sent by mail. «xpress or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstanees—subject to return and 
re ‘fund of mon v if not satisfactory, Cata- 





logue, with details, mailed on application. 
» JOUN WANAM AKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
Te have the larsest r ‘a'Letoet f> the United States. 














THE MILD POWER 


CURES 


pa HOMEOPATHIC VR 


In use twent The most safe, simple, econom- 
ical and effic. at * moticine known Pr. Hum 
jm pete ey oy oath et a 
reys Homeo: io 
Medicine = 1 "Fulton st St., New 





WHEELER & WILSON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


SEWING MACHINES, Needles, Parts, attes- 


ments, Sewing Machine Findings, ete. 

LUFKIN BUPTON-IHOLE MACHINES, 
NATIONAL BUTTON-HOLE MACHINES. 

| 806 Chestnut St. * * 


be 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the nhbove disease; 

pecs ss ones, we! = Worst = i ond prancing 
80 strong is my faith inits efficac 

roy Pein will Send 3 Two BOTTLES together with a VAl- 

UA sae Gade be pm tig -y! - rf 











o any sufferer. Give Ex. 


O. address, DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 1s] Pearl 8t., N 


can have emplorment at home day-time oreventng, 

Woole time or spare Moments, ina new basipess 
he ver atvertiond, and en tirly free from anvthing of 

*“Pomiug’ 
° herve and 
‘ iw. " 4 he 

win Gees be r 





*or “eatcirpenuy natae, Tae wort 

no peddling of traveling Deceesary. 

sand Girlie, anywhere can easily earn from 

if they oniv know bow thee pony | 
ewawilrevealtue SECRET «4 seud you 

SAMPLES FREE that wal do to commence work op, Seed léc. 


~ stampeforpoeta ead packing. 
"Addvees plateas BASUS & (U., Montpelier, Vormeni. 

ONLY 62. For in- 
formation = elreu- 


Safe and Speedy 
Way to Fortune. °°." °" 


GEORGE LEE 





A FORTUNE FOR 


Courier Jourual Building, Louisville, Ky. 
The ig Thing Oot scseys 
Sent Free. 
new NASON & New York 
ni} n™ ; ‘ \ ry | 
Scrap Pict es (*) $10r eur t and 14 


money-making secrets for W-3Icent stamps, 


i |! - FA, Montpelier, Vt. 


~ vely ( hromos, with Dame, le Seets& 
| SOx: New sample book Bc VanuséCoancw 
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“Presenting the Bride” Heard From 








Sardis, O., Dec. 1, '82. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. I am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 


iption list. 
— , 8. A. H. 


Richland, Mo., Dec. 2, 82, 


Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 


ing the Bride,’* and was surprised at its marvelous | 


beauty. lam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 


sumest and most valuable premium they + ig : 
M.G.R. 


Palestine, Tex., Dec. 1, ’82. 

Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘Presenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 

M. J. H. L. 





Abbeville, 8. C., Dec. 2, '82. 
K4ditor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 


senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in good 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, Indeed, | 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, aud they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 


some subscribers soon, 
Ss. W.C, 





Youngstown, N. Y., Dec. 4, 82. 
Editor Post—The picture.premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is Just superb. Expectto get you numerous 


subscribers tn a few days. 
E. D.B. 





Stonewall, I. T., Dec. 1, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’’ was duly received, and 
am more than picased with ‘t, It is by far the hand- 


somest picture Ll ever saw. 
M. F.C. 


Ellisville, [ll., Dee. 2, ’82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘*Presenting the 
Bride, *’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
181) to please the most fastidious. Many ants. 


Lambertville, N. J., Dec. 3, ’82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,**’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, | have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon, 
Be Wee Ee 


Kill Creek, Kan., Dec. 1, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE POST is a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 


considers it grand, 
G. WLW. 





Evanston, Wyoming, Dec. 1, ’82. 
Editor Post—‘*Presenting the Bride’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
cousider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends, 


J. McC. 
Inesuette, British Col., Nov. 25, ’82. 


FAditor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
tiful picture, **‘Presenting the Bride,*’ in due thine, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 


do for you in the way of subscribers. ' 
- B. 


Colegrove, Pa.. Dec. 1, ’82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.** It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 


subscribers for you. 
N. G. M. 


Nevoda, IIl., Dec. 6, °82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’’ 
caine duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be, I willsee whatI can do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. 





M.J.F. 


Hamilton, IIl., Dec. 1, ’82. 
Editor Post—The preinium picture, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride’’ received, and I consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce it beautiful. 2D 





Conneaut, Pa., Dec. 7, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
in raleing vour subscription list, and I think I can 


get a greac many subscribers for you. 





9 


Madison, Ala., Dec. 2, ‘82. 

Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,*’ and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and bung up two hours after its arrival. It 


is admired by everybody. 
A. H. L. 





Jackson, Mich., Dec. 7, ’82. 
EAitor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 


terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 


it is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
vecribers Am quite proud 
McFall, M - 
Editors Post—I received ny reu The | 
-or which accept thanks, It is the most beautiful pre- 


alam | ever saw. 








$100 to $250 


) everywhere selling our new braided SILVER MouLD 








— -Facetie. 


To keep apples trom decaying, put them 
in a coul place—where there is a large family of chil- 
dren, 

The Popular Science Monthly asks 
**What are crowds?" The science of love says the 
third party isa large crowd, ; 


“It has always been my aim in life to im 
itate a good example, ** as the counterfeiter remarkes 
while working on a set of dies. 

A correspondent wants to know where 
the expression ‘et up** comes from. We believe it 


comes from the fellow who isn't on top in the 
fight. 





When a man says he is satisfied with his 
lot, you may be sure of one of two things cither he 
isan unenterprising specimen of humanity, or he ts 
lying. 


An Iowa farmer bet a new hat that he 
could cross the railroad track betore the train came 
up. He lost by ten teet. The distance was measured 
by his heirs, 





KIDNEY-WORT 


HAS BEEN PROV 
The SUREST CURE for 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


——_—— 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
gists recommend it) and it willspeedily over- 





jeome the disease and restore healthy action. 

Ladies For complaints peculiar 

® to your sex, such as pain 

and weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, 
aa it will act promptly and safely. 

Rither Sex. Incontinence, retention of urine, 

brick dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging 

| pains, all speedily yicld to its curative power, 

43% BOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


KIDNEY-WORT. 
__ AGENTS WANTED | 
A/HITE |JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind ¥ "ever pub'd 
A HISTORY of every Adminis 


NEW EDITION. tration from Washington to the 


mt time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
ite House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Seud for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


Mam BRADLEY &: 00. $3.%:433": 
AGENTS WANTED 


EVERYWHERE to sell 

the best Family K nit- 

Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair of 
3 with Ht FEL and TOE complete, in 2 
minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work for which there is always aready market. Ren 
or circular an‘ terms to the Twombly Knitting 

achine Co., 163 Tremont Street, Buston, Mass, 





idneys, Liver and 






















per month guaranteed sure 
a positive suecess to Agents 


Witte WIRE CLOTHES LINE, Will last a lifetime and 

never rust, Pleases at sight. Everybody buys them. 

Samples Sree. Show to your friends and be convinced 

Address GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
e 


GENTS WANTED forthe best and fastest-selling 
«A Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 3 
percent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co.. Vhilada., Pa. 


A RICH NEW BOOK. 


‘CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE.” Also 
“WHAT WOMEN SHOU LD KNOW,” Most lib- 
eral terms to active agents. FIRESIDE PUB, CU., 
P.O, Box 63. N. 7th St., Philada., Pa. 


A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 

Choice Oleograph of Garfield Famlly on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents, Do not fall to order. Also 5'yx12'4 
Oleograph 12 for Wets, National Chromo Co,, 927 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Ag*ts Wanted a 

Sells Rapidly. 4 3 QO wanes 

P*rtic’l'rs free ? « Boston, Mass. 
ean make money selling our Family Me. 

AGENTSiiie: Nocaplital required, Standard 
Cure Co,, 97 Pearl Street, New York, 


GC 


can now a fortune, Out- 
fit worth gio’ ree Address EB. G, 
RIDEOUT @ CO., 10 Barclay &t., MN. ¥. 


S.MoSpencer, 


Agents wanted every- 
Write tor partic- 


Ways to Get Rich 
where, Ladies or Gents. 


ulars, Address FE. G. Richards, Toledo, 0, 








BY MAIL! 
of « Biltica te Steck. 
sold at lowest city prices. 
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Made Easy. 


The New Impro 
MONARCH LIGHTNING 
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$6.25 for 39 cts. 
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gAll new: 50 Large, Per 
BEST CARDS BOL Diet irom oe 
W a. Prous Retarns. Fr. Ww. Austia, Neo t ay, 


Haven, Ct 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


DRY GOODS 








DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleod Purifier. 
FOR THE CURK OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


Chronic Rheamatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A flections, Sy phi- 
litte Complaints, Bleeding of the Langs, Daspepeia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, flip Dte- 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 


For the cure of 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Der. Radway’s Sarsapariliian Re- 
solvent excels all remedial agents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor; ctear akin and 
beautiful complexion secured to all, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarrapartilian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents In the cure of Chronle Serofulons, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and tn all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white sitk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, bDiliousappearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
and along the loins. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
medicine than any other preparation, Taken in 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
timesasmuch, @One Dollar Per tlhe. 


R. R. R. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 
The Cheapest and Best Me- 
| dicine for Family Use 

| in the World. 


| COUGHS, COLDS, IN FAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 

INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent In the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Searlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) 50 quick as RADWAY'S heavy 
KELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhwa, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Radway's Ready Relief. No congestion or 
Inflasnmation, nu weakness or lassitude, will tollow 
the use of the hy R. Relief, 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, tuethache, 
neuralsia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, pains and Seoalemane in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; palus around the liver, pleartsy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Kadway's Ready Rellet 
will afford immediate ease, and Ite continued use for 
a few days effect a permanent cure,, Price, Weents. 


-RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 

A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, eleyantiy coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify cleanse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY's PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidueys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, upyepenete, Biliousness, ever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viseera, Purely veyetable, containing 
no mereury, ninerals or deleterious drugs, 





‘ 





Disenuses of the Diye stive Organ 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood iu the 
| ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Weightin the stomach, Sour Bruc- 
| tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Sulfocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Defieten: y of Pers- 
piration, Yellowness of the Skin and Fyes, Pain tu 
the Side, Chest, Limin, aud Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 
A few doses of KRADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
systein of all the above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Sendaletter stampto BADWAY & (€@0., No. 32 
Warren Street, New York. 
B@ information worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for KRadway’s, and see that the 
name ‘*‘Radway’’ ison what you buy. 
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Bg beoerve the following sytuptome resultung from 
: Constipation, In- | 
Head, Acid- | 


Can be! 


Rellers, whic! 


AGENTS WANT 


KEYSTONE WHRINGERS o 


r 
potion, Sick Headache, Bilious V omiti 
o 


P l ertigo, Lanes 
ppetite. Flatulence with frequent Belching of 
Wind, Oppression after Fating, Burning Sensation at 
the Pit of the Stomach, and ait Ills which drive many 
to despair, arising from Dyspepsia or Indigestion 
The action of these Powders ia directly upon the 
| food during the process of digestion, abeorbing gases, 
| neutralizing act, and correcting actd secretion, 
promoting digestion, Improving the appetite, and 
giving tone and vigor to the eutire system. 
"RICK, CENTS AND 61. 
By sending the amount in stampa, will be malled to 
ad oss of the city or country. Sole depot 
G. A. LODER, Apothecary, 
1539 Chestnut St., Phitadelphia, Ia. 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. s 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 
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Inventor of the celebrated GOSSANZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
| TOUPEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 

FoR Wiaus, INCHES, TOU PERFS AND 8 ALPS, 
No. 1, The round of the | INCHES, 

head, | No, 1. From forehead back 
No, 2 From forehead as far as bald. 

over the headto neck, | No, 2. Over forehead 
No. 4 From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top. No, 4. Over’ the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead, 

He has always ready for sale a «splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufae- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Union. Letters fromany part of the world will re- 
celve attention, 

Private rooms for Dyelag Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Matr. 
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UTOMATIC ORGANS,ONLYO@6.00, (ircu’ 
lars free, Harbach Organina Co., Philada.. Pa- 


A Seeo WithoutCuarce 


amples of Knitting Silk. A ¢ pamphiet, giving 
Rules and Designs for Knitting Aik feobein’, MM sone, 
Money Purses, Babies’ Capa, Laces, etc., will mailed to 


any address on receipt of 6 eta in postage stamps or money. 


HE BRAINERD & AGM RL ONG,.GP-. 


Ba Send for circular about Waste Embrot- 
dery, We. per os. 


URE FITS! 


l say cure 1 do not mean merely 

time and then have them return in, I mean aradics| « 
§ have made the disease of FITS, KPILENSY or FALL! 
SICKNESS @ ielong study. Iwarrant my remedy to « 
the worst cases, Becanse ot have fatled is no reas | 
not bow receiving acure, Bend at once lor & treatise a. 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Bzpress ani | 
Umoe. gJt costs you nothing for a trial, and I wijicu «5 
Address Dr. 1. ROOT, 149 Pearl &@ N. & * 
GUNS: stamp for our New 
Illus, Cate 1A*2-43, 


gue 
P. POWELL & SON, 888 Main Btreet, CIN INNATI,O 
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Lowest pricesever knows 
on 


BRiftes, 4 Revolvers. 


OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 


at greatly reduced price 











. Lal 
mbrance & & k, German, F he- 
ul, Mot erse ( urde, \ anein fancy ecripttype, 106, 
14 packs @1. (8 Gor Beautifel teand Book of 100 styles for 
1843. She. duced Price Lint wth each order. Milnetrated 
premium List, 6c. Address®, M. FOOTE, Northford, Conn, 
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in Elegant Script Type, 
on 60 beautiful imported chrome 
Cards, 10c. 14 pka @!. 20 pear! beve 
giltedged carde with lapped corners, 18e, 
Agente’ larges!vum comtaining al t.« latest 
atyles of imported bevel etre and satin fringe 
cerds, with Slinetrated premiure liet & pi ivete terme 
to excente, 3c. CAKD MILLS, Nortuford, Conor. 
Where te fend 


DON'T FORGET for BO very bent 


NEW CARDS, jurt |woed for 1988, for 10c. 
2 pache@t, Ail Chrowos, The loveliest fancy designs ever tera. 
oexcelia quality te our alm. Namely new styletype. 
Bamnpie Boom of a | styles, Bevel badge Imported hiv 
and EB rthday Cards, with 24 page ilustrated Prem: 


Lit BSe, OvtitiOe, b. F. EATON & CU), Northford, Cooe 
65 BUYS an Imported Key Wind 
. Watch. 3-19 BUYS an Amer 
jean Bterm Wind atch, Solid Coin 
Nickel Cases, Warranted. Send for Cat 
alogue. A. COULTER, Chicago, I). 
] AN DRET#II’S SEE EDS 
4 ANKE Tttth 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 
O tollet is cepable of being made more 
elegant than a sinner-dress. Ele- 
wenes, indeed, isthe essential, the all-im- 
portant feature of such a costume, 

Other costaines inay be successful if they 
can justly be called tasteful, pretty, rich, 
graceful; but a dinner-dress, if itis not 
elegaut, is nothing. 

It unust be dressy in effect, of course,and 
yet that unwritten code of things to be 
done and things to be lef{ undone which 
sways so mightily that composite body 
called society, orders—in itssubtle way of 
drawing lines where the demarcation is su 
shadowy as to be more felt than scen—that 
a dinner-dreas inust not look too dressy,too 
what—for lack of a better term—we will 
cull “gotten-up.” 

The dinner-dress is a cross,a compromise 
between avery elegant visiting costuine, 
and full evening dress. 

We have said that its chief characteristic 
was elegance, 

This elegance is obtained by having rich 
materials, and rather siinple lines for the 
toilet; the desired arnount of “dressiness”’ 
is turnished by handsoine lace and natural 
flowers, and jewels, costly, when that is 
possible, but not too many in number; and 
the certain reserve and restraint ordered 
by the cannons of “good form,” and which 
keep the dinner dress on the hither side of 
full evening toilet, prescribe, as a rule,dark 
colors, or rich medium shades. 

In England, until no very remote date,it 
was customary for ladies to wear low-neck- 
ed bodices at all ceremonious dinners. 

This with jewels, flowers, laces and light 
colors,rendered the dinner dress in no way 
distinct froma ball dress. Now, this is 
changed. 

A woman would not think of dressing in 
this inanner for a grand dinner party un- 
less she were going to the opera or a ball 
afterward. 

The toilet wore at present is that practic- 
ally known as reception dress, 

The bodice is cut square at the neck, with 
real lace, point, Alencon, point a laiguille, 
Duchess, run along the edge ; the sleeves, 
of the material, or of lace, end at the el- 
bow; there they are met Ly long tan-color- 
ed Suede gloves,which fashion now decrees 
shall tit rather loosely over the hand as well 
as over the arin. 

On the lef side of the square openings of 
the waista large bouquet, generally 
roses, is placed; natural roses are best, but 
artificial ones of fine satin are a very good 
substitute. 





Around the throat a black velvet band is | 
worn with a diamond cross, or pendent of 
some sort, or a handsome pin of diamonds | 


holds the lace together at the throat. 
Women who are not possessed of dia- 
monds inake suine other verv handsome 
bar-pin do. 
Or they tie the black velvet in 
knot in front, without ornament. 
to be such a common 


extravagance nowa- 


days, women moving in society who have | 


absolutely none being rather the exception 
than the rule, and inferior sorts of jewelry, 
such a8 cameos, corals, gold ornaments and 
the like, having gone completely out of 
fashion, that inost persons of taste avoid 
jewels altogether, unless they have some- 
thing which, as women put it, is 
sone enough to wear.” 

Although this dropping out of 
everything, in the way of jeweiry, except 
costly stones, doubtless bas the unfortunate 
effect of inaking many women buy 


and jooked upon in this light this fashion is 
certainly to be regretted—it has, from = an 
resthetic standpoint, an immense advant- 


jewelry, which, of all common things, is 
certainly the commonest. 

But this is a digressicn. 

To return to dinner-dresses, we shall 
note, in passing, that low slippers of satin, 
either black or matching the toilet, but 
generally the foriner, are worn, and hand- 
some dark silk stockings. 

Black eatin slippers are stil! to be 
einbroidered in jet on the top. 

Kid slippers with one strap to fasten over 
the instep can also he and 
the effort now being introduce 
mordore kid shu 
if succeseful, furnisi: a ery ¢ 
ohaussure for 
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s ards ppers again 


larining 
bark 
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ot | 


a sinall 


“hand- | 
every purpose. 


favor of | : 
| neck tastefully dressed, that giving at once 


dia- | . 
monds who can really not afford to do so-- | of view of beoomingness. 


seen | 











The smooth feathers are sometimes 
painted. 

The mounting is very frequently tortoise 
shell. 

Silk and satin fans, embroidered, or 
painted, are still very popular also, and a 
decidely new style is kid tur the top of the 
fan. 

This is painted, likewise, and the effect 
is rather pleasing froin its utter novelty. 
Very large fans are carried very little at 
present; the inediuin sizes are sold = alinost 
exclusively,and certainly should be chosen 
in preterence for adinner, where a very 
large fan might be decidedly in the 
way. 

Asan illustration of what may be con- 
sidered an appropriate dress for dinners of 
ceremony, the following toilets, seen this 
season, inay be mentioned : 

A dress of heavy black faille; long,rather 
square, train; front of black tulle e:ubroid- 
ered in large sunflowers, with jet bugles; 
Chantilly flounces draped in panels; faille 
basque pointed in front, trimmed in the 
back with lace and bows of ribbon; square 
neck ; sleeves of black-beaded tulle; bou- 
quetot Marechal Niel and Bon Silene 
roses, held by a diainond crescent; black 
velvet at the throat and diamond pendent ; 
wilet of terra cotta satin covered with a net- 
work of terra chenille,in the meshes of 


which hang long, glistening terra cotta or- | 
| naments; pointed plastron of the 


saine 
trimming on the basque; elbow sleeves; 
terra colta gloves ; 


Mermet roses; diamond pin and cross; dia- 


| wond star inthehair; myrtle green bro- 


caded velvet ; long train; front of satin 


| embroidered in silver; basque cut out in | 
turret shape along the edge; trimmed in | 


the back ; elbow sleeves; tan-colored 
dressed kid gloves, diamond butterfly 
the hair; diamondsand emeralds at 
neck. 

These dresses are characteristic. 

Simpler ones are worn; but all have more 
or less the saine general features. Young 
ladies wear somewhat higher 


un- 
in 
the 


and proper that they should. 
jewels. 

Most Aineriean girls, alas, will not be 
convineed of the fact. 


Plenty of natural flowers, some pretty | 


lace at the throat, and in the elbow sleeves, 
a gracetul demi-toilettes, in 
they require. 

A chartning French fashion 


for dinner- 


| dresses for young women, married or un- 


married, consists in askirtof short white 


mull or gauze covered with flounces of lace | 
| or embroidery and worn with a 


paniers and drapery of colored velvet or 
brocade. 


Soft, white cashmere in some 


dresses of a more inexpensive kind for 
young girls. 
Embroidery trims such costumes espec- 


ially well. 


It is generally putonin broad flounces 


The fact is that diamonds having grown | up the front. 


Then there are the rich but simple toilets 
of plain faille that can be worn, of some 
pale shade becoming to a vouthful face. 


a good deal of lace about it, is always ap- 


| propriate, and the safest thing that can be 


worn. 
A dressy visiting costume also answers 
The chief thing is always to have the 
a brighter look to the whole toilet, besides 
being of the first importance from the point 


Of course, all the accessories must be 
dainty, the shoes or slippers, or fine kid 


| boots, the plain fan, the sheer cambric 


age,for it prevents the wearing of ordinary | handibereinet, 66s. 


Then the coiffure is anotber most import- 


| ant detail. 


Although young ladies, and many mar- 
ried ladies, too, are still wearing their hair 
in the small bow knot on the nape of the 
neck, a somewhat more elaborate coiffure 
is favored in many instances for the opera 


and for dinner and evening dress. 


Fireside Chat. 
DRAWING ROOM AMUSEMENTS. 


T this present season of the year— 
when bright taces are ered round 

I every fireside throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, when the log 
burns and crackles on the hearth, and the 
laiunp throws a subdued light on the family 
circle, then it is that everyone draws upon 
some popular amusement that all can tak: 


part in. 
Young girlsin their teens are usually 


some smooth, sone downy, and as light 88 | the promoters and introducers of home 


a fu. 


| am 


The elder sisters and cousins are always 
eager to clear the drawing-room for a 
dance, whether before or r their din- 
ner. 

They merrily join in any amusement 

ing on, but they are not the ones to start 
it—they cannot get beyond a dance. 

Boys, asarule, froin ten w seventeen 
prefer any fun to that of dancing. 

“There is no fun in that,” they exclaim, 
when it is proposed by their elder sisters ; 
“Let's do something jolly, let’s play at 
something ;"’ and then one of the girls re- 
members something that she has seen some- 
where, or read about in soe paper. 

Among the most ambitious of fireside 
amusements is perhaps “Thought reading” 
or “Willing,” which is certainly more pop- 
ular than ever; but as the game was win- 
utely described in our Christmas number 
of last year, we can but refer our readers to 
that r for tna details of the manner in 
which t is played. 

“‘Dumb charades”’ give great amusement 





when weil acted; but they are more suited 


| to the capacities of grown-up people than of 
| children. 


They are, as their name implies,a sort 
of pantomime action without speech. 
hese charades require well-chosen words 


that admit of extravagant interpretation in 


gestures, 
Young gentlemen are the best actors in 
this kind ot charade. 





| these latter have the 


: . * | and more 
bouquet of Catherine 


colors tor | 
dinner parties, and altogether a less setere 
and ponderous style of dress, as is right | 


They need no | . Ls 1 
' ceived with hisses, and, if correct, with ap- 


short, is what | 


basque ; | 


of the | 
‘inany new shaces of pale blue, gaey, old 
green, heliotrope makes delightful dinner- | 


‘ - | pany, who each writea paragraph, 
For sinall dinners without ceremony,a nice 


black silk, with the bodice half-opened,and | 


those which have been 
previously learnt by heart and rehearsed ; 
fault of being fre- 
quently too long and tedious, and thus 
iniss their point—that of amusing the com- 
pany. 

And there is less pretension, expectation, 
genuine fun from impromptu 
charades which can be acte without any 
dressing-up whatever, with great saving of 


time and trouble to the performers, while | 


the audience is spared intervals of wait- 


ing. 

The old-fashioned game of **Proverbs”’ is 
always welcome ina family circle, especi- 
ally when the questioner has plenty of 
ready wit at command, 80 as to put ques- 


| tions of so original a character as to render 


the answer containing the word of the pro- 
verb laughable, by reason of being so far- 
fetched. 

“Acting Verbs’ is also 
gaine, 

The actors leave the drawing-room, and 
on their return, being told a word that 
rhymes with the verb chosen, they act it in 
duinb show. 

If the first guess is not successful,it is re- 


an amusing 


plause; thus if the verb chosen was ‘to 
sing,’’ they would be told it rhymed with 
‘ring. 

“The Maggie Answer’ isa game much 
liked: there are two ways of playing it, 
and it requires two confederates; one leaves 
the room, and the company decide upon 
the nameot any person they please ; on be- 
ing recalled, the other confederate puts the 
question, and says ‘Is it So-and so?"’ nam- 
ing a different person each time. P 

The answer is “*NO"' until the right per- 
son has been named, when it is “Yes.” 


Ing a person with white 
naine of the person agreed upon. 

The correct answer creates much surprise 
as to how it has been arrived at. 

Some young people find amusement in 


gamesin which pencil and paper are re- | 
, quired, such as “skeleton 


letters,’ letters 


written without adjectives by a 
afterwards supplied by each of the company 
in turn. 


When a letter is completed it is read 


|} aloud, and never tails to provoke much 


merriment. 
bute a number of slips of paper to the com- 
down, and pass it on to their neighbor, who 


also writes and passes it on. 
When the papers are filled up, and the 


letters finished, they are unfolded and read | 
; out. 


“Contidences” isa capital 
way. 


game in its 


One lady whispers a remark to her neigh- | 


bor about someone present ; she would say, 


perhaps, “Young Mr. Jones was coming | 


from a party last night and lost his way in 
fog, and had to leave his cab and walk home 


with two boys carrying torches ;"’ and this | 
is whispered hurriedly froin person to per- 


son round the circle, and the amusing part 
of it isto discover how the story has be- 
cole altered by being passed on in this 
manner, 


Many games are played entirely for the. 


amusement of children, and only joined in 
by the elders with that object. 

it is not always easy at the moment to hit 
upon something to please children other 
than rompin: games, such as *Post,”’ 
‘Blind Man's Butt,’ **Puss in the Corner,” 


“Hlide and Seek,” “Magic Music,” “Or- | 


anges and Lemons,’ 
_ kerehief,”’ ete.” 

But these games, although very well tor 
the nursery or for the play-rooim on a wet 
day, or for the garden on a summer's day, 
occasion a good deal of noise when played 
ina drawing-room. Children are apt to be- 
come rough and quarrelsoine when these 
boisterous games are indulged in tor any 
length of tume, and parents generally pre- 
fer to see their children amused and inter- 
ested in a quieter 

The pian Isto fix 


“Throwing the Hand- 


Way 


inh | 
hind it; the actors dance al 
of pantomime with inuch gesticulation and 
many quaint antics, and the shadows thus 
formed on the sheet area source of great 


| delight to the young spectators, 


nase 








clever | 
member of the party, an adjective being 


| Vice is both sensible and shrewd, 
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Correspondence, | 


See 
INQUIRER.—No reduction in rates On ac. 
count of not taking premium, See page 8. 


CHARLES, ( Bradford, Pa.)—The star 
by the Wise Men rose in the East : 
in the East. Hence churches 
the east end is the 1 tahie, or altar. 


Kuan, (Norfolk, Va.)\—You must let 
Nature take her course, The ‘ process’: | 
delusion and a snare ; rid yout mind of it, and salen 
that sense from a chin that’s bare is preferab 
nonsense throned in whiskered hair. 


NAIL, (Medina, 0.)\—The Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Handreds, in Great Britain, is en office 
under the Crown which is given to vacate aseat. Tie 
member applies for it through the ‘whip’ of jis 
party, and thus he retires. A member cannot resign 
in any other way. 


BENIGHTED, (Johnson, la.)—A very be. 
nighted question. We know nothing more of the 
phrase ‘‘professional beauty’* than’ that it has been 
applied to the class of ladies why are perpetually pe- 
ing photographed, and who were sume time ago, per- 
haps wholly without reason, alleged to take a royalty 
on the sale of their portraits, thus trading in ,their 
beauty. It is not worth a thought. 


S. A. K., (Encinal, Tex.) — Jonathan 
Wild was once a living personage. He was borin at 
Wolverhampton, England, and was the son of a car- 
peuter. Employed for a time as a detective, he 





seen 
Jerusalem is also 
potnt eastward: and at 





le ty 


| brought to the gallows as many as thirty-five high- 
Iinpromptu charades often afford more | y nigh 


| amusementthan 


waymen, twenty-two burglars, and ten returned con- 
victs. He married six wives, and was himseif exe- 


| cuted at last at Tyburn for housebreaking in 172. 


Rompso, (Allen, Ind.)—It is impossible 
to say what will ‘‘prevent hands from swelling and 
perspiring’* without knowing the cause of those in- 
conventences, and this can be ascertained onlyfby a 
medical man, who will examine into the particular 
case, Seek advice personally. It? maybe that the 
trouble is purely constitutional, and of such a nature 
as not to admit of aremedy, or there may be a remov- 
able cause for the evil. Take the proper and only 
means to secure any really useful advice, 


Lux, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—We do nt 
know the forinula for luminous paint. The lumi- 
nous substances have been known for many years. 


| Towards the seventeenth century the luminous pro- 


perty of borium sulphide was discovered at Bologna, 
andithe substance was known as phosphorus, or Bolog- 
nian$phosphorus, to distinguish it from the element 
phosphorus discovered shortly atterwards. Stron- 
tium and calcium sulphides have similar properties, 
and the tint of the light given out may be modified 
by various treatments, 


B. R., (Pittsburg, Pa.)—Itis by the New- 
tonian theory that our present astronomers cal- 
culate the rising, setting, and occultations of 
planets, the rotation and reappearance of ecceutric 
bodies, such as comets, the length of day and night, 
the rising of tides, and the eclipses of both sun and 
moon. All these depend upon absolute fand certain 
science, and must be true. Amongst scientific men 
of the present day the exact form of the earth is just 
one of the questions of the greatest Interest. Rotund 
it is, but we have no proof of its perfect rotundity, 


READER, (Sheldon, Ga.) — Arabi (pro- 
nounced A-rahbee) Pasha is the son of the sheikh of 
a village in the Delta. He claims to be a lineal de- 
scendant of the Prophet, through his daughter Fa- 
tima, and was born in 1839. Studying fora time at the 
El Azhar University, he did not complete his full 
course, but through his father was enabled to enter 


: ) ; | the military school at Cairo, This establishment, after 
The simple trick consists in always nam- | 


hair before the | 


four years’ study, he left with the rank of lieutenant. 
Though religious ne is not fanatical, and Is said to be 
inild in disposition and truly humane, He says little 
and thinks twice before he speaks, and in manner is 
dignified and earnest. His late mission, according to 
hiinself, was tosecure good government and fair deal- 
ing for hiscountry. His modeof life was most sim- 
ple, though he is said to have accumulated consider- 
able wealth. He has two brothers in the army. 


DEJECTED, (La Flore, Mass.)—‘At the 
moated grange’’ (Measure for Mensure, actili, sc. 1.) 
According to Hunter's New Illustrations of Shaks- 
peare, granges were the chief farm-houses of wealthy 
proprietors. The religious houses had granges on 


| most ot their estates. The officer who resided in them 
Another form of letter-writing is to distri- | 


was called the grangiarius. He saperintended the 


| farm, and at the grange the produce was laid up. 


folded | 


| some import-nee,. 


The grange in Shakspeare was moated, therefore of 
This was occasionally done for de- 
fence. They were well-built stone houses, often of 
considerable extent and height, and being place: in 
acentral position to a large estate, they must often 
have been, as in the case of Shakspeare’s grange, 
solitary, while, the windows being small, as they 


| were in all the edifices of that age, they would be 


gloomy also—fit scene for the moaning Mariana. 


DESPONDENT, (La Crosse, Wis. )—Either 
the engagement still holds good or it doesnot. If the 
latter Is the fact then you may accept the new atten- 


| tions that are being offered to you; if, however, the 


promise is stfll binding, then you are acting dishun- 
orably. The same old song which tells us that ‘* ‘t's 
good to be merry and wise, ‘tis good to be tender and 
true *’ also tells us that *‘ ‘tis well to be off wi* the 
auld love before one is on wi' the new,** and tne ad- 
Follow it, and you 
will save yourself a great deal of anxiety and trou- 
ble, and much self-reproach later on. If you are not 
free and desire release, why not write to that effect,’ 


| Be honest and straightforward ; avoid, too, all s¢l!- 
| deception. 


There are few things more estimable 
than firmness and decision of character. Know yvur 
own tnind and stick to it. Truth and fidelity are tle 
most sacred endowments of both man and woman. 


Music, (Boyle, Ky.)—The bagpipe is be- 
leved to have been the basis of the organ—indeed, in 
its early form, the organ was simply the bagpipe put 
into a mechanical form and provided with a key- 
board. This instrument was familiar to the Hebrews 
and Greeks, and was once common enough over 
nearly the whole of Europe. It is still to be met ¥ ith 
in many parts of the Continent, and the islands a4- 
jacent, not except Ireland, where it appeared to have 
reached as high a pitch of perfection as it is possi! le 
forit to attain. The Irish instrmment has severa! 
keys, essary wind is supplied by means 0! 3 
bellows under the ar Plared by themselves, ‘ 


the pipes wlll £ 


as the ne« 

. af ra cornet, 

as anrone desire 

ist be aware, has a ice 

Dag, layer fills with air by means o! & 

. $ The music proceeds from 

several pipes. the mouths of which are inserted in the 

bag, and the wind is expelled by pressing the,bag une 
der the arm, 


Oe Te mouth, 





